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TALLULAH. 


BY MISS M. E& MORAGNE. 


‘Come on, Sir, here’s the place; stand still : 
How fearful and dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low !” 


As the pilgrim of nature is journeying on to the great temple of 
Niagara, the hoarse thunderings of its waters are around his path, 
training his mind to the high and unearthly spirit of its devotion, and 
nerving his soul to meet the Shekinah of its presence ; but the visitor 
at Tallulah receives no premonition of his approach to grandeur. 
Whilst he is walking along on common ground, expecting, momently, 
either to be stunned by the loud roaring of a cataract, or to hear the 
soft chiming of harmonious rills—he finds himself suddenly on the 
verge of a tremendous precipice, and starts back aghast at this 
mysterious and terrific opening in the bosom of nature. There he 
beholds 

‘From the dread chasm woods climbing above woods 
In pomp that fades not ;”— 
but his eye is impelled with a dreadful fascination to the little stream 
far, far below, which gambols through those solemn depths in the 
strange and noiseless motion of a dream. 

Lost in the oblivious space of ten thousand feet, no sound comes up 
to warn the observer from the precipice; but he rushes on in curious 
impulse, till turning the point of arock, he stands on a little span of 
earth, and looks down upon a scene of seductive beauty which 
scarcely, unless he has been a poet and drank deeply of the well of 
Helicon,—has arisen to bless his dreams. There, Terrora, in its 
silvery meanderings, half encircles a little point of land, which lies in 
its embrace like a fairy-isle, presenting a panoramic view of a Lilli- 
putian forest in its richest array of “ arching bough and dark green 
leaf.” In the back ground the opposite wall of the chasm rises in 
abrupt cliffs of granite, which peep out beautifully from the pensile 
branches of the spruce firs that climb up the crags, and seem to emu- 
late their ambition to nitet the skies. On the right, as the opening 
forms an angle and turns away—losing itself in immensity, a huge 
gray rock raises its solid fabric with a gentle inclination of more than 
athousand feet, wearing on its bosom mosses of the most brilliant and 
varied hues. Distance has clad the scene in the softness of enchant- 
ment, and its wild irregularities rest in a dreamy voluptuousness, 
which not even a bird is known to disturb. Could we yield to the 
delusions of the “ olden times,”"—what pretty theories might we here 
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suggest of wizard-spells, or the fairy influences of elf and sprite, those 
spirits that live in the earth and air, or “ play i’ the plighted clouds.” 
There are rings on the moss-green stones—pearl-drops on the boughs 
—and high on the rocks, where mortal could not reach, hang feathery 
wreaths, all of which we might explain asthe phenomena of nature ; 
but how easily could a Spenser, or any other “‘ Midsummer Night” 
dreamer, prove them to be the work of ‘moonlight revels ;” or with 
what grace declare that the little stream of Terrora, which moves and 
makes no noise in its rocky palace, had been caught in its inflexions, 


and laid asleep by magic! Nature reposes, but like the repose of 
the Glen-Almain, where Ossian sleeps : 


“Tt is not quiet, is not ease, 
But something deeper far than these’’— 
that reaches up into the vast solitude, and enters the heart of the 
beholder, making him—though breathing the air of the “spiced moun- 
tain top,” gasp for breath as if under the effect of suffocation. 
What mystery there is in silence! The babbling brook tells its 
own history. The cascade musically chimes its own praises, and the 


thunders of the cataract are not to be misunderstood; but thou, dream- 
like and voiceless Tallulah! no sound is heard to satisfy the perplexed 
soul of thy actual existence. Silent and shadowy as the forms that flit 
over the conjuror’s mirror—like them thou art momently expected to 
fade away! How and whence camest thou! Didst thou burst at once 
into finished beauty by supreme _volition—or hast thou gathered up 
the added glories of six thousand years—thou “ green old age” of 


nature ? 


What art thou ?—the being of convulsion !—Born in storms and 
fostered by commotion—could nature from the chaos of her elements 
bring out a thing so fair? Or, rather, wert thou left as a witness of 
His skill who tried his hand in beauty and pronounced it ‘“ good ?” 
But, wherefore, vision of loveliness! wherefore art thou there? To 
teach men lowliness? Pride cannot soar over so dread a gulph. 
Ambition, though Canute-like, is lost in thee ; and man, whate’er he 
may be in “court, camp, grove,” here becomes the pigmy of creation. 
Yet thou hast other things to teach than these: high thoughts to 
rouse in the immortal spirit—hopes, fancies, wishes, all that glorious 
tribe of spiritual imaginings, 

a which take the ’prisoned soul, 

And lap it in Elysium.” 
Who sports with the forked lightning, or laughs at the darkened gran- 
deur of the storm? He only can jest with the purity of Tallulah! 
The intellectual soul here approaches nigh to its God, and in that 
sensible communion the sensual being loses itself in aspirations for an 
immortal existence. Eternity—eternity aléme can satisfy its thirst. 
As he looks down upon the dreamy picture, the mind extends its 

asp, only to return, like the eagle that is chained to the rock, and 
fret itself in the limits of its mortal coil ;-but thought is whispering of 
that time when it shall take its immaterial flight, and dip its wig in 
the Arcana of unrevealed knowledge. 

Nothing could be contrived more exquisitely tormenting ein the 
beauties of Tallulah. Itis not the grand and magnificent picture, 
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taken at a coup-d’cil, and satisfying the soul after a long and earnest 
survey ; but it is a book of prints, every leaf unfolding a page more 
charming than the former: or it may be expressed— 


“ 





by many a winding ’bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out!” 

The first, which, though possessing the intangible forms of fairy land, 
has been faintly shadowed forth in this description—is the “ Island,” 
which may be designated the vignette of the work, as there are 
gathered types or representations of what the others shall present; 
and seemed designed, by its exquisite finish and superior beauty, to 
strike the beholder with an exalted sense of “the splendor which is to 
follow. It is here that the veil of silence is spread so voluptuously 
over river, rock, and wood, and still throws its soft drapery over the 
gorgeous tints of the cloven mountain, till it fades away into the blue 
ether of the sky, shrouding beauties yet unseen save by the eye of 
Heaven ! 

The effect of this excess of beauty is absolutely painful till the 
imagination is sufficiently dilated for its reception; and I have seen 
some turn away with almost childish pleasure, to a little side-scene 
of gentler and more familiar aspect, where a tiny stream straggling 
through a cleft of the mountain, creeps softly along the side of the 
stupendous rock before mentioned, and lets itself down into the 
chasm with a suppressed tinkling. 

Poets have talked very prettily of the charms of solitude,— 


“© To sit on rocks, to must 0’er flood and fell,” 


and “all alone ;” but it must be where sound has supplied the place 
of thought. I could steep my senses in the roar of a cataract, or I 
could listen forgetfully to the swelling murmurs of the sea; but 
surely if ° 

“To know that the friend of our bosom is near,”’ 


1g sweet at any time, it is doubly so at Tallulah, when the awful still- 
ness of the place presses on the spirit with such an accumulated 
weight of sublimity. Give me then a band of friends. Not the 
thoughtless gay nor the stupidly phlegmatic; but the minute 
philosopher—him who can detect the slightest shade of coloring in a 
leaf, the pensively contemplative,—the mild enthusiast, the christian 
moralist. With such I could feel— 


“« How sweet it is when Mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood, 
An old place full of many a lovely brood, 
Tall trees, green arbors, and ground-flowers in flocks, 
Ard wild-rose tiptoe upon hawthorn stocks!” 


With such I would wish to wander up the cliff-side of Terrora, and 
descend to the rocky front of the “ Pulpit,” for then I should think 
that human sympathy relieved, by sharing my emotion. Here how- 
ever, the grotesque mingles with the beautiful, and the overcharged 
heart, though appalled by additional grandeur, feels sensibly the relief 
from too much splendor, The rocky ramparts lift their craggy sides 
higher, more abrupt; and clothed in thinner vesture; but the vale 
below displays all the beauty of enchantment. From behind a cluster 
of fairy trees, the lowest of the falls comes rushing down in a spark- 
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ling cascade of uncertain height, fritting itself against the bare of the 
perpendicular tower of rock, which is here amber-colored and decked 
with creeping plants, forming, especially when the arc of the prism 
floats upon its surface, what I have imagined to be an embodiment of 
the genius of Tivoli or Terni, or any other such “spirit of the waters.” 

From this picture we turn away with that sorrowful feeling of ina- 
bility to carry about us the definite impressions of what has so much 
pleased us. It is like the soul of man which no pencil is adequate 
to portray, and we feel that these things 


are of the sky ; 
And from our earthly memory fade away.” 


But there are the Falls, glistening away among the trees of the dell, 
‘Like Hope presenting some far-distant good—” 


the bower uf our wishes. Yet as we wind along the narrow path- 
way, which following the precipice here makes a circular bend, we 
cannot choose but stop to admire the stern beauty of the “ Eagle’s 
nest,” raising its front so majestically bold and bare. A few feet 
from the top of this pinnacle is a square window or entrance, where 
the eagle might have fed her young in days of yore, but the only 
human access to it is by means of shelving steps from above, slippery 
with the gray tassels of the pine. Saving these, the descent is per- 
pendicular a thousand feet, and would seem to mock at adventure, yet 
the feat was once attempted by a gentleman, whose daring spirit, 
afterwards led him to offer up his life with the heroes of San Jacinto. 


Above the gray parapet of this elevated tower, the blue sky may 
be caught at intervals through some skeleton pines, giving but 
shadowy notions of the world which appears thus cut off from us. 
It is the very sp6t to sit down and imagine deeds of “ high emprise,” 
indeed, the very Alma-mater of the marvellous. 


** A little farther lend thy guiding hand 
; To these rough steps—a little farther on.” 


Such will be the ejaculation of all who, rising over the mountain 
ledge, prepare to descend some hundred feet to the top of the Falls. 
“ The roar of waters!” Now how sweetly and gratefully comes up 
the sound, muffled as it is below there, into the softest bass of an organ- 
choir. The spell of the Syrenis on us, and in a few minutes we 
find ourselves within a few feet of the spot where the collected 
waters of the basin strike on the rim of the rock and are dashed into 
fragments ; then bounding upward in glittering, delicious exultation, 
fall over—a graceful shower of diamond drops. Farther we know 
not, for there is enough of climbing toil, and “slippery peril,” to 
forbear the winding descent, even at the certain loss of seeing the 
boiling “ Phlethegon” below. But it is delightful to sit here with 
eyes bound to the leap of the wave-worn precipice! Forgetting all 
its adjuncts of terror and magnificence, with the compound emotions 
which they have produced, we may “ think down hours to moments,” 
in the contemplation of this unique beauty, so simple, pure and 
splendid! _ 

Guarded here from the eye of the world, in a fastness almost im- 
pregnable, how hallowed it seems! Yet fate has woven into the 
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golden chain of its association, one dark thread of earthly remem- 
brance! As we look down into the basin of green water, collected 
in its rocky chalice, we think of thee, poor Hawrnorne! and wonder 
what were the emotions of thy soul, as thou sankest to rise no 
more beneath that deceitful calm. That was a strange destiny, child 
of the North! which brought thee here, an offering to the genius of 
this world. Yet it is not unblest, forthy memory is laid up in archives 
of ever-during fame, and whilst there are worshippers at that shrine of 
beauty, there will be tears to weep for thee! It may be too 


Some wandering bard who knew and loved thee well, 
Some minstrel from thy Scandinavian halls, 
Shall come to make a brother’s wail for thee: 
Then as the echoes of his Harp are raised, 
Rolling its numbers down the stream of Time,— 
Its sad lament shall fill a deathless song 
To THEE, and to TaLLuLaH! 
Oakwood, 8. C. 


MUSIC—AN EXTRACT. 


FROM A COMMENCEMENT ORATION AT OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY. 


Hair, Music! seraph-daughter of the skies! 
Inspired by thee the Poet’s song shall rise, 

His song of praise, and thou his lofty theme, 
Trancing our senses, like a gorgeous dream 

With wondrous spell, beneath whose magic power, 
We live long days of bliss in one brief hour. 

Thou fillest Earth and air with melody— 

With sounds of myriad voices, wild and free : 

The light wind’s breath, the fierce wind’s sullen roar, 
The waves of Ocean as they lash the shore ; 

The ripple of the rill—the torrent’s rush— 

And the softer sound of the fountain’s gush: 

The loud-voiced thunder’s deep and echoing peals— 
And the bugle’s breath as it gently steals 

O’er moonlit waters—blending with their flow ; 
‘These—these are Nature’s breathings loud and low ! 
But not in Earth and Air these voices dwell, 

In which we feel sweet Music’s strongest spell. 
The human voice—that wondrous instrument 

In which all tones of melody are blent— 

Pours forth the strain of hope, and joy, and love, 
And links us to the angel-throng above. 

Mysterious music dwells in mortal words, 

With power to thrill the heart’s exquisite chords ; 
To rouse its strongest passions, hopes and fears, 
And move it, by a spell, to smiles or tears !— 
Blest angel-visitant! we own thy power, 

To soothe the heart in Passion’s stormiest hour; 
We love the thrilling sound of harp and lute, 

The merry viol, tind the breathing flute :— 

Yet sweeter, holier strains to thee belong, 

Wedded by willing voice to sacred song ! 

For then thou soarest to thy native clime, 

Filling the heart with hopes and joys sublime— 

A foretuste sweet of Heaven—when thou wilt swell 
The “ golden harp” of myriad hosts—who tell 

In rapturous strains, the praises of their King, 

And through Eternity His glories sing ! 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE HEART. 


NUMBER ONE. 


THE FIRST FEAR. 


“ First our flowers die, and then 
Our hopes, and then our fears, and when 
All these are dead, the debt is due, 
Dust claims dust, and we die too.” 


“It is a fearful thing to die;” said my father. “ Yes, it is a fear- 
ful thing to die,” I whispered to myself, and all that day I was haunted 
by the ringing words—“ A fearful thing to die.” 

I was a young child then, but I thought a very great deal, and, 
oftentimes, I tried to think on strange and, to me, incomprehensible 
subjects, and then my little head and heart too, tried with the best 
effort, and the very world around me seemed filled with dim myste- 
ries, from all of which I was to be shut out. 

Of all these things which then filled my thoughts, none ever came 
so frequently, or staid with me so long, as the idea—the image of 
death. Oh! it haunted me till it seemed to make a part of my very 
being—that dim, shadowy mystery! Alone, in my little cot-bed, I 
have lain whole hours when all around me were buried in sleep, and 
tried to think of death. At times my heart would grow bold, and I 
would wish to summon the dark spirit before me, and then as a rust- 
ling of the bed-clothes, or the loudly-drawn breath of a sleeper startled 
me, | would bury my face in my pillow, and say over my nursery 
prayers, till I was breathless from fear—for I thought the grim mes- 
senger was stalking around my chamber. And then again, in the 
deep midnight, I have thought myself quite alone in the world ; that 
all those whom I saw around me in the bright day-light were soulless 
beings, sent from another world to mock and deceive me—and I would 
try to persuade myself that they were, indeed, living creatures, gifted 
with souls of immortal beings and hearts full of love and truth; for | 
must believe all that, ere I could sleep again. But the thought that 
troubled me most was, that all might die suddenly, and leave me alone 
in the world. Alone in the wide world !—Oh! the real belief of that, 
for one moment, would have crushed my young spirit with its weight 
of loneliness and desolation. But when this wild fear came creeping 
over me, I would spring from my bed, and steal close to my mother’s 
side, where I might feel the throb of life, and her pulse beating high 
with love and happiness. Sometimes, it may be, she would chide me 
for my folly ; but oftener she would draw me close to her bosom, and 
there I ever slept as though angels were watching over me. And 
were they not looking upon me !—Oh! I often thought my mother’s 
eyes were like the eyes of angels; they were so full of love and soul- 
purity. 

How well I remember the first time [saw a corpse! My mother 
said to me one day, “ Marion, did you know Ellen Grey was dying ?” 
“Dying, mamma!” “ Yes, my dear, her soul is leaving her body, that 
it may go up to heaven and dwell with the God who gave it; while 
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the body will be put in the grave to moulder away, for there will be 
nothing in it to keep it warm and life-like.” ‘‘ Mamma, if my soul left 
my body, I mean, mamma, if I were to die,would my soul go to heaven 
with Ellen’s?”’ “I fear not, Marion, for youare not always a good 
child; you do many more wrong things every day than Ellen did.” 
My mother left the room, and I sat some time in silence, “ in the deep 
silence of voiceless thought.” Then I heard some one in the hall say 
“Ellen is dead.”. 1 started and flew to the window, and looked 
upward very earnestly, for I thought I should see the gentle spirit of 
little Ellen as it soared to heaven. I looked till I was well nigh wea- 
ried with watching, when I saw a white pigeon fly up from the roof 
of Mrs. Grey’shouse. “ There is Ellen’s soul,” said 1; “Oh how 
white and clean it is,’ and I wept bitterly at the thought that my soul 
would be stained by many sins. 

By and by, when it was nearly night, my mother took me by the 
hand and led me to Mrs, Grey’s. As we entered the house I noticed 
the window shutters were closed and tied with black crape, and the 
door-bell was tied in the same way. When the servant opened the 
door, she looked very sorrowful, and then the tears filled my eyes at 
the thought that she was grieving for Ellen, for I had half imagined 
that I should see that smiling face with its sweet greeting. A yet 
sadder feeling oppressed me when I entered the parlor, and saw the 
gloomy drapery which covered every thing that had looked bright and 
cheerful. 1 thought “ OA, it is a fearful thing to die !” 

At length they took me to the room where they had laid little Ellen. 
Oh! I could not fear death when I saw that beautiful face, but it was 
sadly changed—though still exceedingly lovely. Those bright, sunny, 
eyes were closed for ever on earth; those dancing ringlets which had 
so well loved the breeze and the sunshine, were confined by her 
stifly crimped shroud-cap; the beautiful lips, than which art has 
chiseled none finer—rivalled the sculptor’s work even in hue ; and the 
soft cheek was colorless as the pure muslin which surrounded it. 
But upon the countenance there pleyed the same sweet smile I had 
loved so well; and, for a moment, | thought the spirit still lingered in 
its beautiful shrine ; but then I remembered the white dove I had seen 
in the morning, and I knew that I was wrong. 

When my mother took me by the hand to lead me away, I bent 
down to kiss Ellen’s cheek for the last time. Oh! I could never tell 
you of the strange shudder which ran through me; it was so full of 
awe, of unearthly fear. 1 thought death’s own hand had fallen on me, 
when I pressed those cold lips, while a sepulchral voice said to me, 
“« Tsit not a fearful thing to die?” 

Many years passed away; though I grew some wiser as I grew 
older, I retained the same morbid horror of death. 1 shrunk from 
contact with any thing which might remind me of it. I never looked 
upon a corpse, nor entered the house of mourning! I fled at the 
sight of a hearse, and avoided the grave-yard as though it had been 
the abode of evil spirits. Of all those fancies none now surprise me 
so much as this, that I should ever have looked with other than holy 
and delightful feelings upon that beautiful grave-yard ; for in and 
around it were gathered all those objects which make nature lovely. 
It was some distance from town, upon the side of a high hill, com- 
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manding a fine prospect of the adjoining country, which, lovely as a 
garden, was spread out around us. West of Prospect Hill, as it was 
called, and directly before the city,rolled the silvery waters of the 
Hudson, whose broad bosom was studded with white sails, ploughed 
by noble steamers. On the opposite shore a pretty village displayed 
its white cottages and gay gardens; while all around, as far as the 
eye could reach, sunny looking farm houses, and elegant countfy-seats, 
greeted us with their tranquil beauty. Then in the distance the lofty 
Katskills rose majestic as the very arch of heaven. The burial- 
ground itself was beautiful; all the graves were covered with thick 
rich grass dotted with tiny wild flowers. Many vines twined grace- 
fully around the white marble, which gave, as it were, life to those 
green mounds; and the wild rose and sweet briar filled the air with 
fragrance. Large and graceful trees grew there, and around near 
every one, was a family group; sometimes whole families were 
gathered there side by side, as though they still dwelt in each other’s 
embrace. Yet to this spot my steps, in these days, were never 
directed. Nay, I would rather walk in dusty streets, and amid the 
haunts of strange coarse men, than in this place, where surely the 
spirit of beauty and holiness lingered ; for I still thought—* It was a 
fearful thing to die.” 

When just entering my girlhood I was stricken with a deathlike 
sickness, and they told me the skill of man could not save me from 
the grave. ‘What! must 1 die/ and go far away from all 1 have 
loved so fondly, with no hope of ever looking upon those dear faces 
again! Must I never again revel in the loveliness of earth, or the 
glorious beauty of the heavens! Must all these things remain so 
perfect, and my eyes be closed upon them for ever! What! to be 
laid out senseless and cold ; to be gazed at by the careless stranger ; 
to have around me the gloomy tokens which will tell that lam become 
senseless clay, a thing to be szeered at, and unable to make return; 
and then to be carried through the busy streets in the broad glare 
of day, and have the man of business, the mocker, and the man of sin, 
scanning the black hearse, and peeping into the close carriages, to see 
if I was mourned, while they named me with derisive laugh! And 
then, worst of all, came the thought of the damp, noisome grave, with 
its cold crawling worms, and its other foul inhabitants! I could not 
feel that all these things would not move me, when fitted for a dweller 
in the dark grave. No! no! There would be even then the same 
morbid sensitiveness—the same fearful shrinking. I prayed my mo- 
ther that when I died, none might know it; that I might be buried in 
the gloom of night, and that no shrouding might encumber my limbs. 
Oh! I had well nigh sunk under those fearful thoughts of death ! 

But my hour was not yet come. I was to live many long years— 
happy years I will not say, for the fount of bitterness, which I che- 
rished in my bosom, welled up its dark waters, till they almost blighted 
my heart’s young hopes. And was the time come when pure and 
happy feelings should no longer slumber within me ! 

rom my infancy I had known and loved the daughters of a family 
which bore the proud old name of Conway. The father was the 
last of his name, and wrecked in fortune and broken in health and 
spirit, he sought a home upon the beautiful banks of the Hudson. 
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The old man knew that his was a fated family ; for a blight had fallen 
on each one which slowly consumed those life-cords that bind the 
spirit to “the clayey bars of mortality.” He had laid in the grave, 
father and mother, brother and sister, and the wife of his bosom. 
They were all buried beneath English sod, near his own ancestral 
hall. When he left his proud home and looked, for the last time, upon 
the monumental pile which sheltered so many forms he had loved in 
life, he dared not whisper to himself even the hope that in the far 
land whither he hasted the fearful spell might be reft of its power, 
and he might yet see his sons and his daughters grow around him, 
blessed in the joy of life. For atime it seemed he might hope. His 
sons grew before him, and he rejoiced in each proud spirit and noble 
soul; and his dark-eyed girls became exceedingly beautiful as they 
advanced to womanhood. Oh! how lovingly he cherished them. No 
scorching suns glared on them through their vine-leafed bowers; no 
rude wind could find its way through the close branches of the stately 
trees. Beautiful flowers sprang up profusely about their dwelling, 
and the zephyr which played through their halls carried music and 
fragrance upon its pinions—till it died away in the distance. Love 
dwelt in their hearts ; and the language of love upon their lips. Love 
lighted their eyes, and its warmest hue ‘suffused their cheeks. 

Yet the time came when the light of life should grow dim in that 
household. The father died, and they who knew them well, said the 
old man was spared many and sore griefs; that it was a happy thing 
for him to be taken away thus early, ere he saw the death-mark upon 
the brows of his children. The oldest son, the heir of that noble 
house, now walked among his friends with slow step ; and soon even 
that ceased to be heard—and they laid him by the side of his father. 
Then the destroyer took bolder aim, and two brothers, twin’d in birth 
and in their lofty intellectual beauty, went down to the grave hand in 
hand ; and the same stone tells the story of their deaths. 

Then Arthur, the last son of the old man, roused him and said: 
“ My sisters, the hand of death shall be staid ere it can fall upon you. 
So long as I live the evil thing cannot cast its spell around you, for it 
will not pass me by. But we must part, and dwelling in another land, 
I will abide the life-struggle alone; while for you another, happier 
destiny will be woven.” His young sisters looked upon him and 
wept; and they clung to him with that surpassing love which grows 
only in the heart of woman—till it almost seemed that the arm, nerved 
by love so strong, could ward off all evil. 

Then Constance said within herself, ‘if he goes not, his own life 
may be the forfeit. No! not for us shall he stay here. Life is too sweet 
to him to be thrown away ;” and then she spoke to him, “Go, my 
brother, and you shall not fail in your high purpose. God in mercy 
speed thee, my only brother!” and her eye was tearless, and lighted 
up with strong resolve. 

But Annie, the sweet and graceful pet of the household, wound her 
arms around him, and prayed him by the memory of the past, by the 
vision of death which alone filled the vista of the future, to ’bide his 
time, and dwell with them still in love, not thusto brave the wicked 
world, the strong arm stretched out to keep him till the appointed 
hour, and the manifest will of hisGod. Poor Arthur looked a moment 
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at his sister, and as he marked the flushed cheek, and fearfully bright 
eye, he shuddered, and for a moment thought his mission hopeless. 
But he wavered not long, for the strong-minded Constance said to him, 
‘‘ Arthur, mybrother, you are our only hope; yet go, I pray you, and 
the dark fate may be averted.”’ And so he left them, but not before he 
had said to them—“ Before the next spring-flowers fade, ye shall 
hear of my weal.” 

Poor Annie! the next spring-flowers blossomed on her grave. 
Constance did not weep when she followed her to her dark home— 
though she knew she was alone in the world—but a steady step, and 
a calm voice told of the strong spirit which dwelt within. Saving 
myself, none were now welcomed at that lone cottage. Day by day 
saw me with her, drinking in her lessons of love and wisdom, and 
almost worshipping her, as she sat there in her high, spiritual beauty. 

One day, ¢ think it was about the first of June, I sat by her side as 
usual, while she spoke to me of the soul and its high destiny. I 
thought of the strange, sad fancies which had ruled me through life, 
and | opened my heart to her; and when I had told her ali, I said, 
“and is it not a fearful thing to die ?” 

“No, Marion, I feel that to me it would be a blessed thing to die. 
There is nought of dread, or dark fear in my soul when I think of 
death. It has become a household word here, and sometimes, when 
I think upon it, the image of death rises before me clad in beauty. 
Did you never think of the beauty which surrounds, as with a veil of 
glory, the happy spirit? Have you not thought of the blessedness of 
that hour when the immortal, freed from the cumberings of mortality, 
wings its way upward, rejoicing in the exceeding love, which having 
broken the fetters of sin, and purified the soul from its guilt and 
wretched depravity, is ready to welcome it to the home of the pure 
in heart? There will be no more panting of the thirsty spirit for the 
pure stream “whose waters make glad the city of our God”—no 
more “ fading and dying away of the beautiful.” Oh no, Marion! it 
is not fearful to dwell on thoughts like these.” She rose, and drew 
me to the window. “ Marion, look at those spring-flowers, they are 
dead. So is Arthur,” said she, pointing to a letter bearing date of 
Florence, “ and with him, all my earthly hopes. But the hope which 
jeads me upward grows brighter and brighter: I have no fears now, 
all is holy, fervent trust. 

“My dear Marion, I have felt that in the hands of God it would be 
my task of love to win you from those bad thoughts which have “ beset 
your soul like a poison-worm,” and now I see my work is done. I 
amcontent. I am ready.” 

She leaned upon my shoulder, and closed her eyes gently as though 
for sleep. I knew she was dead. I looked upon that lovely counte- 
nance, so full of the beauty of holiness, and said to myself—* It is 
indeed a blessed thing to die.” C. H. B. R. 

Tranquilla, Ga, 





THE TRYSTING ROCK. 


BIRTH-DAY WISHES. 


TO A. A. 


Mary kindly blessings greet thee 
Upon each natal morn; 
And many happy voices 
Rejoice that thou wast born: 
T do not pray that heaven 
May lengthen out thy years, 
Until thy wearied spirit 
Shall drink in bitter tears: 
But may the poor man’s blessing 
Attend thee every day ; 
The orphan and the widow, 
Shed light around thy way: 
And may thy friend—companion— 
The loved one by thy side, 
Forever bless the happy hour 
That gave thee for his bride! 


THE TRYSTING ROCK: 


A TALE OF TALLULAH, 


CHAPTER I. 


“Your pardon, sister, and yours, grave sir,” exclaimed Charles 
Rattleton, gaily approaching a lady and gentleman, apparently ab- 
sorbed in interesting converse, in a recess somewhat apart from the 
throng that filled the ball-room of the Madison Springs, on the night of 
August —, 1S—; “I should hesitate to interrupt your ¢éte-a-téte, for 
I know too well (assuming a laughable air of affected sentiment,) 

‘ The bliss of a sly flirtation, 
By the light of a chandelier; 


With music to fill up the pauses, 
And nobody over near.’ 


But I know also the generous nature of my friend Alston, that he 
will willingly sacrifice his own little comforts to the pleasures of 
others, and out of mere consideration to the wishes of my fair friends, 
expressed and understood, he must e’en enter my service; away to 
the dance, and both merit and receive a hearty welcome to our 
“Castle of Indolence.” ‘Come, come,” he continued, as Alston 
was about to excuse himself, “such is our royal will and pleasure, 
Sir Knight: here you lounge within the magic precincts of Terpsi- 
chore’s joyous court, as regardless of the royal presence as if musing 
on a rugged peak of Parnassus, or dreaming on the green sward of 
some sweet valley; soothed with all the paraphernalia of purling 
streams and,whispering brooks, blending with the choruses of lark 
and boblincoln minstrelsy, while half the saloon are dying to be pre- 
sented to the distinguished Mr. A. And you, sweet sister, must 
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diffuse the light of your countenance more impartially, and where 
your smiles will be better appreciated, than by my insensible friend : 
for you must know, that despite his reputed gallantry, he is a 
dreaming recluse, indeed, from some cause or other, an incorrigibl® 
sworn old bachelor; a living refutation of the assertion of the equi- 
table King Theseus, that 

‘The power of love 


In earth and sea, and air and heaven above, 
Rules unresisted with an awful nod.’” 


When Charles had exhausted his eloquence and his breath, and 
gave his friend an opportunity of replying, Mr. Alston excused him- 
self from mingling in the festivities of the evening, by pleading his 
very recent arrival, and the fatigues of a long journey, adding, “ you 
must pardon my barbarous insensibility, if I decline a presentation 
to the company on this occasion, as the interval, until the hour of my 
departure to-morrow is so very short that I feel but little disposed to 
form new acquaintances.” 

“ Departure to-morrow! Now, by all that’s rational, you jest,” ex- 
claimed Charles; “surely, you cannot meditate such a slight to the 
attractions of this happy spot; scarcely allowing yourself to breathe 
an atmosphere redolent of nought but beauty, indolence and ease: 
the favorite demesne of my thoughtless, light-hearted little goddess, 
Lubentia herself. Laura, the poor youth is certainly dreaming ; 
come dear, persuade him that he is non compos, and bring him to his 
seuses as quickly as possible.” 

“Unfortunately, brother, my eloquence and rhetoric are already 
enlisted on the opposite side. Mr. Alston’s principal object in visit- 
ing our ‘sunny land’ is to indulge himself with a glimpse of the 
beauties of our hill region, our cascades, mountains, and valleys; but 
more particularly seems he desirous to behold the mad vortex of 
Tallulah. He says that his time is short, and but for his accidentally 
hearing of our presence here, his journey to-day would have con- 
tinued some miles beyond the Springs. Not only have I heard his 
intentions patiently, but have even condescended to applaud them, 
and promised to urge you to follow his example. Now, as we intend 
visiting the highlands before we return home, why, dear Charles, not 
do so immediately, and join Mr. Alston to-morrow in his travels. 
Such is the conspiracy we have formed to tear you from your favor- 
ite home: and unless you consent to the plan I must keep my 
promise, and teaze you until you do. So say yes! or prepare for an 
overwhelming deluge of reasons, entreaties, prayers, tears 

“Now, God forbid,” exclaimed Charles, as the last words reached 
his ears, in assumed terror, “ that I should do aught to mar so sociable 
aplan. Sister! Icry your mercy; and although I cannot, for the life 
of me, see a shadow of sense in your sudden departure from this 
quiet place, for the vexations and toils of travel in a rugged country, 
with larderless and comfortless inns; still 1 wave my own humble 
ogy in deference to my restless fwiend and novelty-loving sister. 

et, had we not better delay our trip, say a fewdays? There is 
doubtless a vast déal of romance in jolting and bruising’ over villan- 
ous roads, and starving on the picturesque ; yet, hang me, if I would 
not prefer a gentle drive over the well-graded vicinity of the Springs : 
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agwalk to the bower and fountain at the end of yon shady grove, to 
the toilsome ascents to mountain tops: and the gentle current of 
mine host’s claret and champagne to all the floods that ever toppled 
from the precipices of Tallulah or Toccoa. I am satisfied with ima- 
gining the one, but the other requires a more intimate acquaintance. 

ut, sister, I supposed you too much wedded to our present residence 
to leave it so readily. I see how it is: having stolen the hearts of all 
our gallant beaux, like him of Macedon, you sigh for other and new 
theatres of conquest.” 

“The season, brother,” returned Laura, “is rapidly passing, our 
numbers are daily decreasing, and, to tell the truth, I am tired of the 
Springs, of the listless, profitless nature of life at a watering place; 
1 am weary of the monotony of our employments ; am surfeited with 
walks, music, dancing, cards, and the endless siege of vapid gallant- 
ries and heartless courtesies. Besides, so much have we to see, that 
it is time we began our journey if we reach home before winter; and 
cousin Lucy has, notwithstanding her gentle yielding nature, betrayed 
symptoms of impatience at our protracted visit here, and much as 
her good humor and affectionate disposition contribute to the happi- 
ness of our circle, nothing, 1 know, would delight her more than to 
exchange a scene in which she derives little pleasure beside that 
which results from contributing to the joys of others, for the blithe 
air and romantic beauties of our northern counties.” 

Charles laughed merrily at the first part of his sister’s reply, so 
much was he amused at the grave tone and unwonted sentiments of a 
being who, from her habitual life and gayety, he had always imagined 
as thoughtless as himself; but the allusion to cousin Lucy checked 
his mirth. 

“Ah!” he replied, “ our little angel is so careful of intruding her 
own wishes, where she thinks they may clash with those of others, 
that I had forgotten her penchant for Tallulah. Her character is one 
that will please you, Mr. Alston: a heart that embraces in its affec- 
tions all God’s creatures—to her humblest pet, yes, the minutest 
insect, or the contemned worm; an imagination wild as the veriest 
dream, tempered by a spirit of quick and just observation, and a 
naturally strong mind, improved to the highest by a life of unremit- 
ted and successful study: added to which, a temperament joyous as 
the carol of the lark as he soars to kiss the first beams of the rising 
sun, and which has not been destroyed, but only chastened and 
curbed by repeated, and what to ordinary hearts would have B ete 
overwhelming afflictions. Sister! I like not these visits to Tallulah 
for several years. We have long indulged her romantic attachment 
to that spot, which, although we may divine the cause, we know to 
be utterly hopeless. We really must discontinue our summer jour- 
neys, and even now deprive ourselves of the pleasure of accompany- 
ing Mr. Alston in his rambles. I have observed that our annual visits 
to Tallulah but add to her gradually growing melancholy, which, al- _ 
though, for the sake of her friends, she may endeavor to hide or over- 
come, preys but too evidently upon her spirits and health—though 

erhaps, after all,” he added suddenly in a gayergone, and one more 
in keeping with his usual character, “’tis but the natural effect of a 
scene of such fearful sublimity, upon all but the most callous hearts, 
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for I will acknowledge, that little of the romantic as there is in my 
own disposition, and often as I have seen Tallulah, I am by no means 
unwilling to repeat the visit; and, if I recollect aright, you told me 
last summer, Mr. Alston, that once in your days of vagabondage, 
yourself wandered to this very spot, and yet you are in as much haste 
to return as though you had never seen cascade in your life, instead 
of having gazed upon all the water-falls in the world, from Tivoli to 
Niagara.” 

“ You!” exclaimed Laura Rattleton, turning to Mr. Alston, “ how 
provoking! Here I have been fancying the pleasure I should expe- 
rience in ciceroning you over the Falls, and my triumph,” she added, 
while a deep amor patria lent a glow of enthusiasm to her beautiful 
countenance, “in listening to the praises of the beauties of my native 
state, from one so able to appreciate and judge as Mr. Alston. I 
thought you had never been in Georgia before! pray, when were you 
here, and what secret reason now prompts such a hasty re-visit? 
Come, sir! I put you ’pon honor, and demand an instant and honest 
reply to my very reasonable queries. Charles! I’ll be bound that 
‘thereby hangs a tale.’”’ 

“Sister, I think you are right. Nay, I will swear it,” cried Charles, 
observing a slight crimson steal over the cheeks of his friend, “ I’ll 
swear it, sister, by all the hearts you have broken, and all the suicides 
of which you have been the melancholy cause.” 

Frank Alston instantly recovered his usual air of composure and 
said, smilingly, that he regretted his experience enabled him to fur- 
nish no satisfactory reason for the circumstance that had so excited 
Miss Rattleton’s curiosity, unless, indeed, Miss R. would believe that 
the effect left upon his mind by such a scene, at an age when his 
heart was peculiarly susceptible of impressions of the beautiful and 
grand, was such that he could not resist the impulse to behold it 
again. “It might not,” he continued, “so affect me now, but can 
you not, Miss Laura, remember spots which in past days, when the 
feelings were fresh, and every object struck the unhackneyed eye with 
an air of novelty and beauty, left a vivid impression upon your 
memory, which you could scarcely account for when a visit in after 
years tore off the veil? And now that I| have faithfully passed the 
ordeal of the confessional, may I beg to know what mysterious causes 
so irresistibly attract your fair friend to these fatal falls? I would 
not ask, but | remember you often spoke of her when we first met 
at Saratoga, and you then promised to relate to me some incidents in 
her history; but as yet I have not learned even her name. Now, 
despite the depreciating charges of Charles, I do assure you I am by 
no means an indifferent observer of beauty and worth—more par- 
ticularly when in distress, and a pensive tale replete as her’s must 
be with poetry and incident, has for me singular interest. Dryden, 
through Charles’ own royal Theseus, has declared, that 

“A general doom on man is past; 
And all are fools or lovers first or last.” 
And as my vanity forbids my pleading guilty to the first charge, how 
knows he that I am innocent or can long remain so of the latter ?”’ 

“ Ah! ah! Frank Alston in love!” cried Charles. “ Laura, Mr. A. 
is a poet and, ideally speaking, his whole life is a dreamof love; but 

> 
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you know he regards your sex with the admiration that he does the 
creations of the statuary or the beautiful in inanimate nature. His 
love is that spiritual emotion that a mortal cherishes toward a super- 
natural being. When the object of his worship stands in palpable, 
living humanity before him, like Byron’s, his fancy 
“Is degraded back to earth, 
And all is clay again.” 

But I see he is really interested, and if he condescends to love any 
thing, surely it would be such a creature as Lucy Staughton. Come, 
Laura,” he continued, not observing the start of surprise with which 
Alston heard her name, “ commence ‘once upon a time,’ and I pro- 
mise you two as patient auditors as one might desire, if indeed Mr. 
Alston is not too intently absorbed with other thoughts, for really he 
must be thinking of a voyage to the third heavens.” 

Mr. Alston declared himself all attention and anxiety, which he 
really was. 

“ The story,” said Laura, “is short and deeply tinged with gloom, 
as you have already learned. I will add if possible to its brevity in 
my relation, for I have little fondness for scenes or tales of sorrow.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Lucy Staughton was born amid the romantic hills of Cumberland, 
in England. Her parents held high rank among the Wealthy gentry 
of her native land. Clear and bright as was the horoscope presented 


at her nativity, dark and ominous clouds quickly overshadowed the 
scene, and after years fatally contradicted: the first happy presage. 
She had lived but through two summers, when a fatal sickness de- 
prived her of a mother’s care, and was the first of a series of afflic- 
tions that made her an orphan at an early age. This calamitous 
event was followed quickly by the loss of the principal part of her 
father’s estates, through the treachery of his brother. These sad 
visitations he but impatiently bore. His native place became hate- 
ful to him, and he resolved to leave forever, a spot that awakened 
such painful reflections. 

Lucy was but three years of age when she embarked with her 
father and a brother—one year her senior—at London, for the United 
States of America. Mr. Staughton had declined even the company 
of his family nurse, both that her presence would but recall former 
scenes, and that he hoped the exertion requisite to the care of his 
children would operate as a relieve to his sadness. 

Sorrows, which come not single spies, seemed to pour in a tor- 
rent upon this devoted family. Hardly, after a tedious voyage, had 
they caught a glimpse of the shores of New-Jersey, when one of 
those equinoxial tempests, so fatal upon our coasts, bore their ship 
upon a dangerous reef, where she suddenly went to pieces, most of 
the crew and passengers ending their voyage in an ocean grave. 

Lucy and her father escaped, by what means it boots not, the dan- 
gers of the wreck, but it was only to experience the mournful con- 
sciousness of another sad bereavement in the loss of an only son on 
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the part of Mr. Staughton, and on Lucy’s, that of a brother, who, 
young as she was, she remembers even then to have fondly loved. 

othing was ever seen of him after the fatal night. She never now 
speaks of Henry but with deep emotion, and I in detect her gazing 
intently upon a miniature likeness of him, painted on his fourth birth- 
day, and which she has sacredly treasured, since the moment it was 
hung round her neck by her father, shortly before leaving England. 
This little incident is a striking instance of the unalterable devotion 
of her heart, a constancy of which her life exhibits most powerful 
evidence. She values the miniature the more, that her father, in his 
fondness for his children, had given to her brother, at the same time, 
a picture of herself at the age of three years, set in a manner pre- 
cisely similar to the other. 

For a time Mr. Staughton appeared heart-broken; but a con- 
sciousness of the necessity of exertion, together with the novelty of 
his situation, operated favorably upen his spirits, With the property 
he had brought with him, and which, being about his person in bills 
of exchange, had escaped the ravages if wreck, he embarked in 
business in Boston, as a merchant. This{was to him an entirely new 
era in life-—but as years flew round, Be became again a man of 
wealth ; while Lucy, the idol of his love, sprung into young woman- 
hood, adorned with all the acquirements and accomplishments amassed 
by an intelligent and active mind thirsting for improvement, and assist- 
ed by the ablest instructions that opulence could command. Since 
leaving England, however, Mr. Staughton was, in every respect, a 
changed man; and now, declining health induced him to leave in 
other hands his business, and to visit the southern states. He passed 
several months in the city of , where he still procured for 
Lucy the best instructors the place afforded. Among them was a 
teacher of musi¢, a young man who had but recently arrived in the 
city, yet had already attracted great attention, both on account of his 
exquisite skill in his profession, and a certain air of gentlemanly 
superiority, to which it was impossible not to bow, added to very 
prepossessing manners, and unusual literary abilities. His society 
was eagerly courted, but he seemed to shun notice, any further than 
his duties rendered necessary. His talents, his reserve, and the mys- 
tery that hung over his life, and which he appeared in no wise dis- 
posed to unravel, added to tastes which harmonized happily with her 
own, soon awoke deep interest in the heart of poor Lucy. He was 
the only being she had encountered, who could at all understand 
and sympathize in her peculiar and refined feelings. The result was 
a deep mutual attachment. 

Mr. Staughton became aware of this unhappy circumstance, at the 
moment his mind was harassed with advices of the precarious situ- 
ation of his own mercantile affairs, in a period of general commercial 
embarrassment. His character was naturally proud and haughty, and 
wanting the christian fortitude and confidence possessed by, his 
daughter, to endure his trials with meekness and resignation, his 
natural reserve had deepened to a feeling of almost forbidding stern- 
ness. At any time he would have despised so humble a connection 
for Lucy, but now, when even the means upon which he depended 
for her support were flitting away, to give his only—his idolized 
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child, to a penn-less adventurer, seemed to him preposterous! mad- 
ness!! He angrily and peremptorily forbade further intimacy, aud 
charged Lucy to banish forever from her heart all thoughts of her 
admirer. 

To effect his object, Mr. S. at the same time left ————, and made 
a tour through the northern parts of this state. While at Tallulah, 
he had left Lucy alone for a few moments at the Trysting Rock, a 
recess overhung with massive rocks, half way down the only path lead- 
ing to the bottom of the great ravine. Here she was met by Arthur 
Pembroke, who had followed her to the spot. The interview was brief. 
The lover urged her to fly: flung himself at her feet; professing, in 
most passionate terms, unalterable affection. Lucy was inflexible. 
She loved him, if possible, with even a deeper intensity of passion ; 
she acknowledged as she had before, her feelings—but she loved her 
father. His will had ever been to her an undisputed law, even in 
heart or thought. She was firm; calmly informed him of the abso- 
lute necessity of their eternal separation; avowed her unalterable 
resolve, while Pembroke rushed madly from her presence. 

Mr. Staughton, on regaining the Trysting Rock, found his daughter 
half lifelesson the ground. When returning animation brought back 
her courage, her father, in great anxiety, returned with her in all 
haste to the little inn in the vicinity. It was then,” continued Laura, 
after a pause, “that my parents, with Charles and myself, first met 
them; we had just arrived at the inn. Mr. Staughton’s anxiety for 
his daughter, and his unwonted exertions, brought on a sudden return 
of his malady. In these distressing circumstances, and while the 
place supplied but scanty accommodation, and no comforts, we ven- 
tured to offer our sympathy and aid. It was gratefully received. 
Several days passed before Mr. S. was able to travel. When that 
time arrived, at our earnest solicitations, they accompanied us to our 
own home. 

Mr. Staughton’s business concerns in the meanwhile, suffered a 
total wreck; the news of which, in spite of our vigilance, reached 
the invalid. The shock was too much. His exhausted frame sunk 
under it, and his mournful life was over. With his last breath, he 
committed Lucy to our care. It was unnecessary. From the first 
hour of our acquaintance she became a favorite: and her noble con- 
duct during her father’s illness, so won each heart, that we resolved 
to use every effort to retain her as a daughter and sister, in our 
family. She watched her father’s couch with angelic patience and 
afiection, and with a fortitude that surprised us all. After the burial 
came the effects of her continued vigils; the grief she had before 
nobly restrained, now broke out so madly, that for weeks her life was 
despaired of. Once, even, her death was announced in the gazettes. 
Daring her fever and delirium, she raved of Arthur Pembroke, and 
called upon her mother, father and brother, in the most piteous ac- 
cents. She slowly recovered, and since then has ever been the idol 
of our family. Her father’s proud spirit breaks forth occasionally, 
and she seems oppressed with the idea that she is at all dependant 
upon us. She even speaks seriously of adopting some means to re- 
lieve us of the burthen of her support. Poor Lucy,” half solilo- 
quized the generous and affectionate Laura, “she would not express 
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such feelings or entertain them, did she know the pain it gives us, 
and how much we love her.” 

“Since Arthur’s abrupt flight at the Trysting Rock, nothing has 
been heard of him. Lucy mourns him as dead, or if not, what is far 
worse, and would prove fatal to her confiding heart, he has long since 
forgotten her. Since then she has refused numerous admirers— 
wealthy and deserving suitors. I believe she still cherishes his 
memory with unalterable fondness; and from her character, I doubt 
not, she will carry the feeling to her grave. 

“ Such is her tale; but what, Mr. Alston, is the matter with you?” 
exclaimed Laura, in alarm, observing that gentleman deeply agitated. 
“Surely a mere tale of wo, in which you are in no wise interested, 
cannot so affect you ?” 

Alston, who had listened with deep interest, started at Miss Rattle- 
ton’s exclamations; and in a moment replied, with forced calmness, 
“the story is sufficient to enlist the sympathies of harder hearts than 
mine: but it bears much resemblance in points, to incidents in the 
life of a valued friend of mine; one whom you met last year at 
Saratoga, Miss Rattleton, and whom,” he added, smilingly, and with 
a provokingly intelligent glance, “if my impression at the time was 
correct, you have not yet forgotten.” 

Laura blushed deeply at the words and look of Mr. Alston, and as 
Lucy herself appeared at that moment, on her return from a prome- 
nade to the fountain, she gladly embraced the opportunity to change 
the conversation from the turn it had taken, and hastened to receive 
her friend. 

As Lucy seated herself, she bestowed a rather more attentive 
glance at Mr. Alston than she usually granted to strangers. Indeed, 
she was scanning his features with great interest, when as Laura for- 
mally presented her friend, her gaze changed to the usual calm, yet 
respectful look, with which she was accustomed to receive every one. 

Mr. Alston muttered the ordinary compliments, and after a few 
general remarks, made his adieus for the evening, under the plea of 
fatigue and indisposition, and to afford his friends time to prepare for 
the morrow. 

Laura, with her usual love of mischief, rallied her cousin upon the 
interest she had seemed to take in Mr. Alstor ; charged her with a 
new episode in her life of romance —“ love at first sight ;”—and warned 
her to beware of her new acquaintance, for he was as successful in 
winning hearts as Lucy Satughton herself, and as indifferent to the 
prize when gained,” she continued; but observing that Lucy’s 
thoughts seemed to ramble upon other matters, she informed her of 
the projected expedition for the morrow, forgetting at the moment 
her brother’s previous intimation to the contrary. Lucy’s mind in- 
stantly returned from fairy-land, and she expressed her thanks to her 
cousin, and her great delight at the pleasing intelligence. So over- 
joyed seemed she, that Charles found it not in his heart to recall the 
plan. He soon conducted the ladies from the saloon to make their 
arrangements for the journey: while he, after giving the necessary 
orders concerning his horses, &c., repaired to his favorite domicil ; 
a log-cabin retired from the main hotel, upon which the ladies, in 
compliment to the jovial, reckless character of its inmates, had lang 
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syne bestowed the soubriquet of Sodom. Here he was soon deeply 
engaged in a game of whist, by way of farewell to the old place. 
While the ladies are packing their innumerable band-boxes, and 
Charles and his fellows are industriously driving dull care from the 
apartments of ‘old Sodom,’ we will indulge thee, reader, with a more 
intimate peep into the character of sundry of our dramatis persone. 


CHAPTER III. 


From the narrative of Laura Rattleton, enough has been learned 
of the character of Lucy. Her desolate situation, while it tamed the 
original volatility of her disposition, called forth springs of the deepest 
feeling, which cast over all her actions a winning air of pensive 
thoughtfulness and angelic resignation. The same causes threw a 
striking and inexplicable charm over her person and features. Her 
form, always one that might delight the statuary, seemed to have 
gained additional lightness and grace. She moved, or rather glided, 
with a less buoyant and rapid step, though with a fairy-like ease and 
noiselessness. Her clear blue eye beamed with a softer tenderness, 
and her lips, when graced with her habitual, chastened smile, spoke 
new volumes of gentle affection. The blight of hope after hope had 
stolen from her cheek hues that would have disgusted a painter with 
his pallette—but had given instead, an ethereal transparency to a com- 
plexion that always vied with the purest pearl, and which would now 
have impressed Apelles with a consciousness of the impotency of his 
art, even had he succeeded in portraying the matchless loveliness of 
his Campaspe. A dress of deep mourning, which she could never be 
induced to lay aside, heightened, if possible, the unrivalled charms of 
her character and person. 

Laura Rattleton was a light-hearted creature, over whom the clouds 
of adversity had never hovered; she was very like what Lucy might 
have been, had the first happy omen of her nativity proved true. She 
possessed a face and form of faultless beauty; a mind and fancy, 
highly and judiciously cultivated ; feelings and passions of unwonted 
intensity ; but which few knew her to possess, as she was rarely seen 
in any other character than that of the acknowledged queen and lead- 
ing spirit of the gay butterflies of her acquaintance. Her gayety, 
though resulting, in a great degree, from a temperament naturally 
happy, sanguine and active, was not uninfluenced by an ambi- 
tion to perfect the character, tacitly assigned her by her compa- 
nions, and a dread of the raillery of her brother Charles. Her dark 
piercing eye and slightly arched lip, were the index of much of wit 
and mischief in her composition. She delighted to tease, though she 
would have shrunk from inflicting real pain. Conscious herself of 
the power her beauty, talents and wealth, gave her, few but dreaded 
the shafts of Laura Rattleton’s sarcasms. Many, who otherwise 
would have aspired to her hand, shrunk back, while those who 
boldly ventured to lay siege to the fair citadel, were repulsed only 
to proclaim her a heartless coquette, yet still to attend the beck of the 
gay sovereign. ' 

One year previous to the opening of our story, she had made a tour 
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through the Northern states. At Saratoga springs she had first met 
with Mr Alston. She was there, as at home, the acknowledged queen 
of beauty and love, and among her conquests was Mr. Henry Morton, 
an intimate friend of Mr. Alston. Mr. Morton, it was generally sup- 
posed, had even made greater inroads upon the heart and fancy of 
Laura. Circumstances called him suddenly to England ; the Rattle- 
tons returned home, where for a time Charles rallied his sister so un- 
mercifully upon her ativenture, that she assumed such perfect indiffer- 
ence to the stranger, as to make the affair completely forgotten, until 
her agitation at the remarks of Mr. Alston that evening, had recalled 
all the incidents to Charles’ mind, and delighted him with the 
assurance, that his sister was vulnerable at more points than the great 
Achilles. Charles Rattleton believed himself perfectly inaccessible 
to all the arts and stratagems of the boy-god, and nothing pleased him 
more, than to see his companions sinking under the inflictions of his 
feathery shafts, more particularly when the victim was one of those 
who has affected an indifference and contempt of the puissance of the 
implacable little deity. 

Charles was in disposition, much like his sister. He possessed a 
heart of real kindness, and springs of deep feeling when the display 
was required. He always acted upon the pretty maxim, “ cheerful- 
ness is the best hymn to the deity,” only his conduct sprung solely, 
from an exuberant and irrepressible flow of animal spirits ; a philo- 
sophic indifference to real cares, and an utter contempt for mere ima- 
ginary trouble. He extracted pleasure from every incident of life. 
Is it then a wonder, that he was an oracle among associates of his 
own sex, and a universal favourite and confident—dangerous distince- 
tion—among his fair companions ? particularly when to this attractive 
character, were added 

‘¢ great charms of mind, 

To which elegance of outward form was joined ; 

While youth made these bright objects still more bright, 

And fortune set them, in the strongest light.” 
Very different from Charles Rattleton was Frank Alston ; indeed, did 
we compare him in any pvints to either of our core, it would be to 
Lucy Staughton. He was now in the prime of manhood ; like Lucy, 
his nativity was in the beauteous clime of happy England; like hers, 
his parents held respected and honored rank in the community, which 
they still retained, having happily escaped the trials that crushed the 
fated Staughtous. In his youth some follies into which he was led 
through the influence of reckless associates, so mortified his proud 
heart, that suddenly he left home and rambled to America. Here he 
first contracted an intimacy with Laura’s admirer, Henry Morton. 
In his wanderings he was overtaken by a protracted illness. On his 
recovery he found his resources nearly exhausted. The situation 
was new to him; he knew not what to do; to return home was 
out of the question, and to write to his father for funds, was 
an idea not fora moment entertained by his proud heart. He was 
accustomed to think and act for himself, and with the promptness that 
enabled him so resolutely to brave his father’s displeasure in leaving 
England—he determined that his talents should support him. In very 
early youth he gave evidence of unusual mental powers and a fervid, 
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vigorous, a from which his friends predicted great distinc- 
tion in afer life. His carly years, however, fled in dreamy inactivity, 
still he wrote verses, evidently the product of a mind that required 
only the spurs of adversity and necessity, to bring it forth from the 
murky clouds, to the clearness and glory of noon-day. Passivnately 
fond of the fine arts as well as poetry, he had acquired great skill in 
both music and drawing. His present misfortunes proved the 
very means of drawing forth his proper character. All symptoms 
of the morbid, restless traits of his early years vanished, and his suc- 
cess in life seemed certain; when, from some cause, he abruptly re- 
turned home, and long indulged his old humor. Despite this circum- 
stance, his proud and ambitious spirit forbade idleness, and the pre- 
dictions of his friends were rapidly accomplishing in the distinction 
every where won by his transcendant genius. He was at the height 
of his fame, when a year before we uow find him in Georgia, he had 
revisited America, and had formed an affectionate intimacy with 
Charles Rattleton and his sister. 


; CHAPTER Iv, 

It was late the next day before our party were ready to commence 
their journey ; so many objections to their leaving had tu be combatted, 
so many adieus exchanged and so many trifles to be thought of. 
Finally, all was settled ; farewells exhausted ; kisses expended ; and the 
carriages rattled along the avenue, lined on either side with pic- 


turesque cottages and cabins—passed the grand entrance of the 
springs, and were fairly following their hearts to the highlands. 
The morning was uuusually brilliant. The late sultriness was ban- 
ished by a gentle shower of the previous night. The air was cool 
and pleasant, and even Charles appeared delighted with the change ; 
so much so, that his sister retorted upon him the accusation of “ no- 
velty-loving.” which he had bestowed upon her the night before, and 
charged him with faithlessness to his first love. 

“Here is Charles,” cried she, “ after.all his boasttd antipathy to 
travel, as glad to leave his favorite springs as was the restless Childe 
Harold his home, when he sung “ My native land, good nightt” 

“Not so fast,” gentle sister, rather compare me to Rogers’ rustic 
hero, who, on leaving his mother’s hearth, ¢ 


“ Turns on the neighboring hill, once more to see 
The dear abode of peace and privacy; 
And as he turns, the thatch among the trees, 
The smoke’s blue wreaths ascending with the breeze, 
All rouse reflection’s sadly, pleasing train, 
Ard oft he looks and weeps, and looks again.” 


With the last line, Charles turned with a most lugubrious gaze toward 
their late home, which was now rapidly fading from his sight. This 
‘last, long, lingering look,’ together with the tone in which he ended 
his quotation, produced from all an uncontrollable burst of mirth. 
“Ah! ah!” he replied, “1 see you are resolved that | shall be 
happy, despite circumstance or place. Well, by our lady, you are 
right! and as for place, why should we not be as contented in one 
spot as another? What says my very good friend Lamb ? ‘ No sky 
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is blue, no leaf is verdant ; it is our vision that hath the azure and the 
green. It is that which expands and causes to diminish things which 
are in themselves ever the same :’ and so he goes on to discourse, 
most truly and eloquently, like a good philosopher of the Rattletonian 
school. A murrain, say I, upon the long-visaged traitor that can greet 
such a glorious day as this, other than with a welcoming smile! yes: 
yes : trust me friends, 


** Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find.” 

Charles’ joyous humor proved so contagious that hour after hour the 
conversation and the laugh were unabated in the little cavalcade. 

It-was past mid-day when the carriages entered the little town of 
Carnesville, a distance of fourteen miles from Madison, and just one 
half of the day’s contemplated stage. Here they paused only to par- 
take of a hesty repast, for as they were to spend the night at the Gor 
rahee Mountain, they were desirous of the advantage of an approach 
to the spotere night-fall. The village itself, small and wearing a very 
dingy aspect, presented no inducement for a protracted sojourn. 
Charles’ sarcasms upon the few black, dilapidated wooden houses and 
the rugged streets, were received very good-humoredly by the host, 
blended as they were with much of drollery and hilarity. His refusal 
to partake of the dubious wines of the hostel, was even excused by 
virtue of his maufully pledging his landlord in a bumper of water from 
a noted and valuable lime stone spring in the village, which Charles 
declared to rival the richest ambrosia ever gulped upon Olympus. 
He would have persuaded his companions to test its quality, but they 
unanimously professed such unbounded confidence in the justness and 
ability of Mr. Charles Rattleton’s judgment, and more particularly in 
the relish, with which they had observed him to empty the glass, that 
further trial on their part was very unnecessary. ; 

After duly invoking the kind protection of St. Julian, as it behooves 
all good travellers to do, they were again en route, with a resolve to 
make all speeg for their night-quarters. Many little interruptions, 
however, greatly retarded their progress. Pauses had to be*granted, 
while the occupants of one vehicle, communicated with the inmates 
of the others. The gentlemen had to chase butterflies and pluck wild 
flowers, that ever and anon elicited the admiration or envy of the 
ladies. Laura Rattleton first insisted upon driving Mr, Alston's sulky, 
while he took her seat, in her brother’s barouche—a freak prompted 
as much by kindness as fancy! Then she would ride horseback and 
again walk or run, whenever the approach to a brook, spanned by a 
narrow rickety log, for a bridge, invited her adventurous spirit. Once 
she even insisted upon taking passage for a mile, in a cart they en- 
countered on the way, while she gave the astonished negro practical 
lessons in horse-and-cartmanship. These and sundry other little 
freaks, so beguiled the time that the sunset, and even the twilight hour, 
had passed before they caught a glimpse of the mountain. Night’s 
shadows unmitigated by light of moon or star, enveloped them. They 
still slowly pursued their route, ignorant of the distance they were 
from the inn, until reaching a place where the road branched, it be- 
came necessary to hold a council of travel before further advance. 
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The left-hand path being the broadest and plainest, it gained the 
suffrages of all save Charles, who though he had, for some year or two 
past, taken another route to the Falls, retained some slight recollec- 
tions of the road. He assured them that, “ broad was the road that 
leads to destruction,” but despite the august authority by which he 
supported his opinion, it was overruled. 

The path selected traversed the base of the east side of the moun- 
tain, and though once the main route, was now so dangerously out of 
repair that it had long since been neglected for the more circuitous 
and safe road to the right, which they had rejected. 

Laura was still mounted en cavalier, as they turned into the old 
path, and she persisted in so travelling, alleging it to be safer than 
the carriage. Their progress was snail-like, and a feeling of still 
anxiety gathered around all but Charles, who, to cheer them, increased 
his volubility, and broke out into a loud and merrysong. The tones, 
breaking on the mountain rocks, were startlingly re-echoed on every 
side. The effect was the very reverse of what he designed ; the hol- 
low echoes of the song, added to the night chillness of the mountain 
air, though in the midst of snmmer, but deepened the gloom. Even 
Charles was silent, as he carefully guided his trusty steeds. Horse, 
chariot and rider were invisible, and there was something un- 
earthly in the rumbling of the wheels, the suppressed whispers of the 
party, and the occasional ringing of the horses’ hoofs as striking upon 
some of the many rugged stones that lined the road, they drew forth 
startling gleams of vivid light, that but served to augment the impene- 
trable darkness. Their progress grew momently more hazardous, 
when an instant of painful suspense was broken by a loud neigh from 
the watchful steeds, and a shriek of terror from Lucy, that rung fear- 
fully through the silent air, and was flung in reverberating echoes 
from rock to rock of the neighboring hills, when Charles Rattleton 
instantly and almost unconsciously, was standing on the ground and 
checking the struggles of the horses to free themselves from the pros- 
trate vehicle. Laura’s horse, affrighted at the confusion, became un- 
manageable, and dashed impetuously down the rugged defile ; for a 
while she nobly grasped the reins, and vainly struggled to arrest his 
speed. On he rushed with lightning haste, until stumbling on the 
brink of a slight precipice, her fate seemed inevitable. She saw the 
danger but for a moment—her strength deserted her—a dizziness and 
weakness paralyzed her nerves, and exhausting her breath in a faint 
scream, she was no longer able to avert, or conscious of her fafe. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


PAT AND THE AUTHOR. 
AN ORIGINAL IRISH BULL. 


‘Ye’r writen’s so bad, Sir,’ quoth Patrick the printer, 
‘It looks like ye’ scratch’d off the lines with a splinter ; 
And faith, but I’m shure, I niver shall rade it, 

Till in illegant type, Sir, I’ve set and displayed it ! 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


From a volume of ms. poems, entitled “Specimens of the Italian Lyrics.” 
BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


CANZONE IV. 
O patria degna di trionfal fama ! 


He reproves Florence with patriotic anger.* 


1. 
My Country! worthy of triumphal fame! 
Mother of many a chief, 
Above thy very sister,t thou.may’st claim 
Preéminence in grief; 
And even he who honors most thy name, 
Hearing how base, and vile, and like a thief, 
Thy deeds have grown, blushes with rage and shame. 
Alas! how oft thy wicked sons endeavor 
To band themselves together for thy death, 
False lights for true, to eyes distorted ever 
Showing thy mob, who change with every breath. 
Raise up thy fallen of heart! Kindle their blood ; 
Smite traitors with the sword of Justice keen! 
So shall thy grace and thy return to good, 
Making that praise, which was reproach, be seen ! 


IL 


In good old times how happy was thy fate, 
Thy breast with honor glowed ; 
The Virtues then were pillars of eA State, 
o 


For thee the founts of health and g 
Pure Faith was at thy gate, 
And the seven Virgins all with thee abode! 
Thy spotless robe now tattered and defiled 
Is changed for filthy rags of vice and woe ; 
Fabricius and the loyal are exiled, : 
And vile yet proud thou art—of Peace the foe! 
Shame on thee, Faction’s inirror! Mars’ ally— 
To Antenora thou wouldst send the true, 
Who from thy stained and widow’d lilyt fly, 
Because by thee and thy degenerate crew, 
Who loves thee best, is the first doomed to die! 


ry flowed— 


Root out the evil weeds that waste thy soil! 
No pity show to those 

Who make thy noble flower a filthy spoil ; 

And let the Virtues triumph o’er their foes, 
Until Fidelity rewards thy toil, 

And Justice, sword in bond. guards thy repose. 
Mark well the beacon lights Justinian gave, 

Correcting these unjust and fiéry laws, 

With wisdom high and grave ; 
Securing thus from Earth and Heaven applause. 


* Dantr. was unjustly banished by his countrymen on false accusation, during the factions of the 
Branchi and Nevi (1300-1302). When the Emperor Henry VIL. came to Italy he endeavored to re- 
store the exiles of all parties to their respective homes; a measure of humanity which the fury of 

y-spirit resisted and defeated; Florence, among other cities, defying the Emperor’s authority. 
his Canzon>, it is believed, was composed when the poet flattered himself Henry’s interposition in 
favor of the Bianchi and Ghibbelines would be successful (1311-1312). 
t Rome. 
} Tue arms of Florence. 





SONNET. 


To honor then, and power, and riches call 
The sons who love thee well, 
Nor let thy gifts on the unworthy fall, 
So Prudence and the Seven Sisters all, 
In harmony with thee once more shall dwell. 


Iv. 
Severe and glorious, with kind influence blest 
By every star in Heaven; 
Thus acting, honored shalt thou reign and rest, 
Thy name of rLlowery—now a bitter jest— 
Then seeming fitly given. 
Soon as affection consecrates thy worth, 
Happy the soul that owes to thee his days; 
For thine henceforth shall be all power and praise—: 
A model thou for Earth. 
But if thou change not those that rule thy state, 
Worse storms, with fatal death may yet be thine, 
And then bewailing thine all evil fate, 
’Mid grief and lamentation shalt thou pine. 
Choose freely now—fraternal peace again, 
Or wolf and wolf-like ever to remain. 


Vv. 


Go forth my Song! thy bold demeanor keep— 
Love is thy guide. 
Enter my native land whose state I weep— 
Some good men there abide, 
Whose light shines not—they and their virtues deep 
Down-trodden in the mire, or thrust aside— 
Cry out “ Arise! for you my trump I sound, 
To arms! to arms! raise up your abject state, 
Which scarcely breathes of late— 

By Crassus,—Capaneus—the fallen Greek— 
And Magus and Aglaura spoiled and bound. 
While Pharaoh and Tugurtha vengeance wreak, 
And blind Mahomet fiercely raves around !” 
Turn to her just! So may they hear thy prayer, 
And she Imperial honors ever wear ! 


SONNET. 


INSCRIBED TO MRS. E*****. 


I senp thee roses fresh and passing fair, 
Culled ere the sun, with red and fervid lip, 
The dew upon their petals came to sip— 
For still the pearly drops are lingering there— 
Scarce blossoms yet, but more than buds, revealing 
__. Much of loveliness, and much concealing, 
With gentle coyness, neath their curtaining leaves. 
God A All Bountiful, in their beauty gives 
A pledge of his unceasing love to man; 
And not a leaf in Nature’s book we scan 
Where is not found some proof of that same love : 
It decks the Earth, and Air, and Heaven above 
With wondrous splendor, and not less the rose 
Than the proud sun, Almighty Goodness shows. 


4 
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AUTUMN REVERIES. 


BY HENRY R. JACKSON. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER—NATURE—MAN —MATTER—MIND, ETC. 


* Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ?” 


Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ?” 


“Ts it not bitter then to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake ?” Byron. 


Lixt the last sad smile which plays upon the features of the dying 
man when, for a fle}ting moment, the blood gushes through the veins 
with renewed life, And the heart dwells with fond delight upon the 
memorial of the past, comes the Indian summer over the face of the 
closing year. Sad, silent, At sweet as a dream of the infant’s cradle 
is the spell which encl gins our spirit as we stroll among the naked 
trees, catch the note Ge lingering bird, and almost hear, in the 
rustling of the last leaf of summer, which yet clings to its withered 
stem, a whisper that seems to tell us, it were even sweet at times to 
die. How many mysterious thoughts come rushing upon the medi- 
tative mind at such a season—mysterious as the voice we sometimes 
hear in dreams when imagination has broken the fetters of sense, and 
the invisible is brought in closer contact with the visible world. And 
is not that invisible world—that world of spiritual thought and emotion 
—dim, silent, mystic as it is—shadowed forth at times in the world of 
matter around us, until we are ready to exclaim: 


‘* Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of us, and of our souls, as we of them ?”’ 


May we not stand, as it were, on the steep of imagination, and gaze 
far abroad over the spiritual world within, and find it like the visible, 
tangible world around us, with its mountains of thought rising peak 
on peak, until their summits are lost to the eagle-eye of ambition, in 
the deep blue welkin of heaven; and yet toward which her eagle 
pinions are ever bent with untiring sweep !—its storms of tumultuous 
passion which descend at times with tornado-wings and voices of 
thunder, to lash into foam the ocean of feeling ‘—its gorgeous dreams 
like Alpine glaciers—the glorious palaces of nature—bright and 
glittering with dome, and shaft, and architrave, lit by the rays of the 
morning sun, ascending step on step to the eternal skies ? 

May we not behold the various seasons of the rolling year in child- 
hood, youth, manhood, age? The light of day in our hopes, loves, 
joys—the darkness of night in our regrets, hates, sorrows? The calm, 
contented, happy spirit—in the soft sweep of the green meadow—the 
morbid, raffled soul—in the worn, washed and broken landscape ? 
.In the fierce power of the earthquake, may we not discern the rude 
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shock which overturns the pillars of intellect—strews the glorious 
fabric of mind in mournful ruins, over which the spirit of madness, 
like the bird of midnight, holds her vigils ? 

Hopes of our youth !—green, luxuriant, beautiful as the first rich ver- 
dure of the young spring, when with rosy fingers she weaves her gar- 
lands among the woods—are ye not dried, sered and scattered hither 
and thither by every breath of malignant fortune, like the withered 
leaves which strew the forest walks in winter? Loves of our youth ! 
fair and fragrant as the tinted blossoms of the infant year,—are ye not 
also frozen, faded, fallen? Have not the winds of disappointment 
visited you all too roughly—stolen from you the bright hues of beauty, 
and the sweet fragrance of spring-time? Emotions of our child- 
hood !—that flowed for ever with a crystal current, kissing the flowers, 
and smiling in sunshine—are not your waters turbid and muddied— 
your channel blackened, and the bloom that bathed in your bosom, 
faded and gone? Imaginings of our youth !—rapturous day-dreams ! 
that soared aloft on pinions of air—is not the strong wing torn and 
dishevelled, the bright eye dimmed and tearful—the bold spirit broken 
and drooping? Yet why should we complain? He who begins life, 
and expects no rude buffetings from the hand of fortune, is like one 
who commenced a long, long journey, and expects to enjoy perpetual 
sunshine. The storms of adversity come as naturally as the calm of 
contentment, or the sunshine of enjoyment; and as yon cloud, which 
has for a moment shrouded from the world the bright orb of day, 
passes off, and the woods are again burnished in glory—so shall dis- 
appointment, in due season, be borne from the soul by the breath of 
hope, and leave it bright as ever. 

Yet this is no season for the morbid misanthrope to grumble over 
the petty cares and trivial disappointments of life ; or for the captious 
cynic to scorn the little weaknesses of individual man. It is a season 
when Thought may lose herself in a broader, deeper, darker ocean 
of melancholy. Man—his origin, nature, endowments, destiny ; his 
God-like intellect, yet brief and troubled existence—to-day glorying 
in the full enjoyment of life and power—to-morrow stretched in 
silence beneath the sod, to be resolved again into the elements of the 
material world, passes before us, and fancy walks in twilight. His 
origin hid in shadows—his life a dark unfathomable mystery—his 
destiny, even here below, unknown. His God-like intellect has 
worked out miracles—raised cities and temples—defied the might of 
the elements; yet over his cities and altars the grass is green—silence 
reigns where once arose the din of multitudes. Nature triumphs 
over the proudest achievements of Genius. How humiliating to indi- 
vidual man the thoughts which crowd together upon his mind, as he 
contemplates his whole race! How insignificant his own powers ! 
What a drop in the ocean his own enjoyments or sufferings! Let 
him think, as he sees the dried leaves borne hither and thither before 
him, of the thousands endowed like himself with life, and feeling, and 
hope, and ambition, and mental and physical powers—who, during 
the few brief moments he gives to thought are gathered like withered 
leaves to the dust! Nay, farther: let him think of the millions upon 
millions who yearly reach the goal of existence, and sink forever in 
the arms of Death; of the families, the tribes, the nations, yea, the 
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countless generations of beings, living, feeling, loving, enjoying, suf- 
fering, like himself—who, since the commencement of time, have sunk 
into dust; upon whose ashes, at every step, he treads; men, gifted 

erhaps with giant intellects, upon whose eager fancies have broken 
enc visions of greatness and glory; whose panting souls have 
endeavored in vain to quench their thirst for immortality ; who have 
drank in draughts of poetic emotion from the same glorious world on 
which he treads; who have listened to the same deep roar of winds 
and water; gazed up towards the same mystic, silent stars, and felt 
the same lofty consciousness of mind ;—whose very existence is now 
a forgotten circumstance. Let them pass in sombre review before 
him ; some treading with the bold step of acknowledged power— 
rulers of nations gone with themselves into oblivion; others, sad chil- 
dren of adversity, oppressed with the fetters of want and misfortune, 
tortured almost to madness by the scorpion lash of Ambition. Let 
them pass on—the young, the middle aged, the white haired—each 
bent on some absorbing object of hope, until they reach the end of 
their short existence, and drop off, one by one, into eternity.. Such 
is the triumphal march of the conqueror Death! 

And, boasted mind! what has it done? It can only leave its im- 
press upon matter, which cannot endure forever! It has raised na- 
tions to power and opulence. It has built up cities and temples, and 
defied the power of the elements. Yet those very nations have passed 
away from the memory of man;—of their rise, progress, downfall, 
history retains no record. Over the ruins of their towns, temples, 
altars—dense, imperviable forests have grown, unfrequented by 
human footstep. Have we not in the material world around us—in 
the life, death, decay of all things in nature—a type of what is for- 
ever going on in the world of thinking existences? May not the same 
general principles which regulate inanimate creation, also regulate 
the advance of mind, the rise and fall of nations, the forward or back- 
ward march of the human race ? 

At such a season as this, with such reflections, Nature addresses 
the mind and heart. To the hoary, anxious student, before whose 
intellect the garnered wisdom of the world has been opened—who 
has striven in vain, with all the complex machinery of philosophy, to 
solve the mysteries which hang like mists around his being—to the 
discontented spirit, quarrelling with life, its cares and disappoint- 
ments, she speaks this language: ‘Come forth beneath the clear, 
blue sky, and while the broad, bright eye of day is upon you, think 
that ye are but atoms—oh, how trifling !—in the vast, vast creation 
around you ; that you but live to fill up a scarce perceptible space in 
the chain of existence ; and that He who has constructed the whole of 
this boundless universe, without your presumptuous guidance or vain 
complaints, will conduct it all aright.” 


EPITAPH. 


FOR A DECEASED POETASTER, 


Here lies a bard, whose wretched verses ran 
To dark oblivion faster than the man; 

But Death took pity on his hapless lot, 

And now both th 


ymes and author are forgot. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


BY ORIONIS- 


I. 

Tue hollow winds were moaning loud 
Among the forest trees ; 

Their leafy tops full low were bowed 
Before each fitful breeze. 


Il. 


Night o’er the Earth her pall had flung, 
And o’er the arched sky ; 

No “lamp of quenchless hight” was hung 
Amid the gloom on high. 


Ill. 


The night-owl shrieked right dismally, 
In concert with the blast ; 

And on its pinions, wild and free, 
Its echoes shrill flew past. 


Iv. 

Now in that dark and fearful night, 
Amid its tumult wild— 

God heed the sad and luckless plight 
Of a lost and helpless child. 


Vv. 
Beneath an aged tree, that long 
Had battled with the storm, 


And like a warrior tall and strong, 
Lifted its stalwart form— 


VI. 

Half in its hollow trunk there lay 
A crouched and trembling boy, 

Thither had led his weary way, 
Afar from home and joy. 


vu. 

The piercing wind had chilled his frame, 
And mocked his wasted sighs, 

Till flickering was life’s feeble flame, 
And tearless were his eyes. 


Vill. 


For he had wept till it was dry— 
The fount of bitter tears— 

And he had lain him down to die, 
Already dead to fears! 


’T was midnight—Tempest ruled the hour, 
Earth and the sky confessed its power ; 
Loud, rattling peals of thunder broke, 

And lightnings rived the tameless oak : 
The winds a fiercer contest waged, 

And through the woods in fury raged. 
Still at the hollow oak tree la 

The hapless wanderer of the day, 

And the red lightning’s horrid glare 
Revealed his features, pale yet fair. 


See, brighter than the lightning’s gleam, 
A light athwart the forest stream ! 

Hark! louder than the tempest roar 

A wild shout bursts the forest o’er: 
“Eugene! Eugene!” and lo! a throng 
With torch and trumpet pass along. 

What heed they now the dreadful storm ? 
Their hearts are beating high and warm; 
They seek the wanderer and the lost, 

As the wrecked sailor, ocean-tost, 

Strains his wild eye to catch the shore, 
Which he perchance may see no more! 
They flashed their torches on the ground, 
| And looked with piercing eye around ; 

| Old men and young--the sire and boy— 

| Moved slowly in their sad employ. 

| Yet foremost, wildest of the crowd, 

With phrenzied look and passion loud, 
Her dark hair streaming on her brow, 

A widowed mother—childless now— 
Bewailed, in deep and piteous tone, 

The hope that from her heart had flown: 
““ My child, my treasured one, is dead ; 
Would Ged my spirit too were fled!” 





Again stern voices rent the air, 

As ceased the widowed mother’s prayer; 
| They called the wanderer by his name, 

| And Echu as their answer came, 

| Till by fresh peals of thunder drowned, 

| Her voice in silence sank profound. 





An hour passed on, and still they marched 
Through forest-aisles by darkness arched ; 
Theirtorches blazing bright and high, 
Mocked the red fires that cleaved the sky; 
And shout on shout was wildly blent 
With voices in the firmament ! 

The mother’s love outlived her strength, 
Exhausted nature failed at length: 

She sank to earth unseen, and on 

The seekers passed, till they had gone 
Full many paces from the bed 

Where she had drooped her weary head. 


A few brief moments passed, and life 
Came back to her with sorrow rife. 
She saw the far advaneing flame ; 
She heard the shout “ Eugene!” the name 
Her lips had breathed in fondest tone 
To mortal music ever known. 

She rose, she shouted, but in vain; 
The winds beat back her words again: 
She tottered to the nearest tree, 

That stood out dim and shadowy 

In the pale light, which paler grew, 
And vanished quickly from her view. 
Then, in her helplessness, she cried : 
“Oh might I die as he hath died— 

In the lone forest, grim and wild, 
Eugene, my beautiful, my child !” 
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A mother’s voice hath power to break “ He did, my child, and still in love 
The spirit’s trance, and bid it wake | He smiles upon us from above : 
To quickened sense of bliss or pain— Why did I doubt that He would save 
To feel the thrills of life again. Mother and child from forest-grave ?” 
The lost one, ’neath the same old tree, “Why did you come to seek me here 
Heard that deep voice of agony, Alone, dear mother? Did you fear?” 
And started feebly at the tone, “‘T came not here alone, my child, 
Full soon its magic power to own. | On such a night, so dark and wild: 
New life stole through his trembling frame, | A generous band bold Ronald led 
And soft he breathed his mothgr’s fame. | To seek thy lonely forest bed. 
; | IT fainted, but they saw it not; 
The voice was hushed—her pulse was still; | All else but thee their eyes forgot : 
Once more the life-harp ceased to thrill They passed with blaze and shout away— 
Beneath the touch of Joy or Pain, | God keep us till the dawn of day!” 
And severed seemed the spirit-chain ! 
The child, by love inspired, forgot “ Hark, mother, hark! what is that sound 
His fears—the bane of childhood’s lot, | Which seems to fill the forest round ? 
And groping round his hollow nest, | Oh see that bright and blazing fire, 
The lightning’s flash revealed the rest! Which swiftly cometh nigh and nigher !”’ 
There lay the lifeless, breathless form ** Now God hath heard my humble cry: 
Of her who sought him in the storm ; They come, my child, our friends are nigh! 
And with the strength of wild despair, Soon shall their arms enfold my son; 
He flung his arms around her there, | Soon shall the weary search be done: 
And wept warm tears upon her neck— _—| Dark Fear shall yield to sweet Surprise, 
Nor strove the sorrow- flood to check. And grateful shouts shall greet the skies !’’ 
Sweet tears! they quite dissolved the spell, | 
And left new life whereon they fell ! | The group advanced with hasty tread, 
And faces pale with doubt and dread 

Then transport filled her conscious breast, | Gleamed ghastly in the torches’ glare, 
And to her heart the child she pressed : | While frantic voices rent the air. 
** Now God be praised that thou shouldst be | One moment! and the lost were found ! 
Beneath the hollow oaken tree, One moment, silence reigned profound! 
Where she who bare thee thought to die, Then every voice, in choral song, 
With none but God and darkness by!” Swelled forth its triumph loud and long! 
Thus spake the mother in her joy, The mother clasped again her boy, 
And thus replied the wondering boy: And all the throng partook her joy: 

Did God, dear mother, guide thy feet Homeward they pressed, with eager feet— 
To this old tree, that thou shouldst greet | Their weary wake of love complete ! 
Thy lost one in his dying hour, 
And shield him from the tempest’s power?” | Midway. 


REGRETS. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN, 


Author of “ Essays for Summer Hours.” 


Tue din of the great world is hushed, and the vexatious cares 
which have occupied my mind during the day are all dispelled, and 
again, fora little while, | am left alone. The evening lamps are not 
yet lighted, but the fire in the grate burns brightly, so that the shadows 
on the wall are distinct and clear, but continually changing, even as 
my own wayward thoughts. Wayward they are at all times, I con- 
fess, but most strangely so when my spirit forgets the present, and 
the hereafter, and holds communion with the realities of by-gone 
years. Time has not yet set his signet on my brow, for it was but 
yesterday that my timid footsteps crossed the threshold of manhood, 
so that the years gone by, with me, are comprised in the budding and 
the blossoming seasons of childhood and youth. And with these 
what a world of joys and griefs, of smiles and tears, are entwined, 
which the fond memory loves to dwell upon, I know not how it is 
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with others ; but to me the voice of memory is seldom glad, but most 
always plaintive as the evening breeze when sporting with the flowers 
in the garden of the dead. I am even now listening to that voice ; 
and the burden of its story I shall trace upon these pages. 

It were not wise to “ look mournfully into the past,” for we know 
that “ it comes not back again.” But it were well to ponder, deeply 
ponder, the history of our past lives, and “analyze the motives which 
have influenced our conduct. How little can we remember, which 
will be of service to us, when we are called to die. But how many 
things there are, the remembrance of which inclines us to shed peni- 
tent tears, and heave the sigh of regret. Ours is a frail and sinful 
nature ; not a day passes away that does not take with it the record 
of many sins which we have committed in word, thought and deed. 

How many unkind words have we spoken to our parents, who 
have chided us for unworthy conduct; to a sister or brother who 
have thwarted us—unconsciously, perhaps, or for our own good—in 
our thoughtless and head-strong desire; to some squalid beggar, 
whose misfortune it was to solicit our aid when we w ere perplexed 
with the cares of business, or absorbed with some dream of opulence 
and renown; to a party of innocent children, who have chanced to 
disturb our moroseness by a natural and heartfelt shout of happiness 
and a laugh of joy; and even to our Maker, in the form of an oath, 
when we have been disappointed in some of our ambitious designs. 
Lightly spoken, it may be, were many of these words, but they are 
not lightly considered by our Creator, as we shall know at the judg- 
ment day. 

How many selfish thoughts have we cherished in our bosoms 
which we knew were desperately wicked, and which we would have 
blushed to proclaim; thoughts of hate and revenge, of hypocrisy 
and pride, of envy and sensuality. Do not the nature of these, and 
their great number, make us ashamed to own ourselves the lords of 
the brute creation—creatures made in the image of God ? 

How many wicked and debasing deeds have we committed which 
we would fain recall, or annihilate, but for which we must at last 
render a reasonable excuse, or suffer, unless the recording angel in 
heaven should drop a tear upon the page where they are written down, 
and blot them out for ever. In a fit of anger we may have rudely 
struck a friend or brother; we have flattered the unsuspectipg only 
to deceive and make them wretched ; we have trifled with the misfor- 
tunes of the poverty stricken, the deformed and the ignorant; in a 
thousand ways we have broken the commandments of our Lord and 
Saviour, and instead of God, we have worshipped Baal; we have not 
loved our Bible, the holy sanctuary, and the duty of prayer; we have 
misimproved our time, neglected many opportunities for doing good, 
and instead of giving a portion of our money to the poor heathen, 
who are perishing for the want of the bread of life all over the 
world, we have spent it all in administering to our own sensual grati- 
fications. 

Yes, it is too true, and the recollection of it should make us humble 
ourselves in the dust, that the words, thoughts and deeds of our past 
lives, which we have reason deeply to regret, are more in number 
than the sands upon the seashore. But because they cannot be 
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numbered, we must not omit to remember and meditate upon them. 
We should use them as a medicine, not in too great abundance, lest 
they make us sick, and not too sparingly, less they produce not their 
desired effect. 

Unenviable indeed is the condition of that man who can dwell 
upon his moral character for a series of years, or even for a single 
week, and not find much to mourn over and regret. Sin and sorrow 
are our inheritance, and it is natural, therefore, and good for us, to 
have our cheeks occasionally moistened by regretful tears. Some- 
times, too, there is a luxury in tears which the breaking heart 
alone can know; and that proud man who is ashamed to weep, de- 
serves to have pointed at him continually the finger of scorn. 

At the mention of that word regret, memory calls up a long array 
of beings whom I once loved most tenderly, but who are gone away 
to a country whence they can never return. Some had just pushed 
their little bark upon the stream of time, which flowed onward with 
a murmur “ soft, gentle, and low,” and whose banks were covered 
with flowers. Some were in the strength and buoyancy of youth; 
others in the full vigor of manhood, and a few even tottering along, 


“ Wrinkled and bent, and white with hoary hairs.” 


I knew them, I loved them, and they died. I regret that they are 
gone, because they were the friends and counsellors of my early 
days. Deeply, indeed, do I mourn their absence, but I would not, 
even if I could, call them back again, for they have been transformed, 
as 1 trust, into the glorious image of their Creator, and his bosom is 
theirhome. In my hours of loneliness | am always strengthened by 
the hope, that when I too shall have passed the troubled waves of 
Jordan, I shall meet them again, and remain with them forever. O! 
yes, it is a nameless feeling of regret that oppresses me when I think 
that upon the earth never more shall I listen to their voices, which 
once charmed my ear,,and look upon their smiles, which once glad- 
dened my heart. But often in my dreams do I behold them in their 
angelic robes hovering in the ethereal atmosphere of heaven, and 
they are always beckoning to me, and pointing to a great white 
throne, whose foundations are everlasting. 


“ They are all gone into a world of light, 
And [ alone am lingering here ; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


“Jt glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove ; 
Or those faint beams in which the hill is drest, 
After the sun’s remove. 


“ T see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days; 
My days which are at best but dull 
Mere glimmerings and decays.”’* 


and hoary, 


* Henry Vaughn. 
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They are calling me away, but I cannot go, for my earthly pilgrimage 
is not yet ended. To secure the crown of Immortality, with which 
they endeavor to allure me, is my chief ambition, and though a thou- 
sand regrets are the burden of the story of Memory, yet | feel and 
hope that I shall at last obtain it through the mercy and love of my 
God and Redeemer. 

Lo! the voice of Memory is speaking to me in another tone, mourn- 
fully pleasing to the soul. It is telling me of the morning of life, 
which was cheerful asthe singing of birds, and loving as the opening 
of spring, when not a cloud arose to mar its beauty, or obscure the 
bright sun of innocence and youth; when every sense was gratified, 
every flour was sweet, and every rose without a thorn; when every 
kiss was a pledge of affection, and every friend was true ; and when 
my cheeks were blooming with health, and my eyes beaming with joy. 
True, the sun has not yet reached the meridian, but far different from 
those of the morning are the associations of the early noon. Alas! 
it is with regret I remember the truth that “ 1 am not now that which 
I have been.” Weary and heavy laden as I am, my course is onward, 
and my heart is strong. E 

Memory is telling me of my childhood’s home, which to my heart 
is the dearest and most lovely spot on the face of the earth, and I 
regret that I can visit it only in my dreams. It is telling me the 
thrilling legends which fascinated my boyish imagination, when, with 
my bow and arrow, and clad in my buckskin leggins, I used to visit the 
Indian villages of Michigan. The better [have ever become acquainted 
with the red man of the wilderness, the more deeply have | loved him, 
and the more highly have | honored his character; and | regret that 
I cannot now, as of yore, chase with him the bounding deer, and 
paddle the light canoe. 1 regret that he is an exile and a stranger in 
the very land which gave him birth, and which, by the laws of nations 
and of God, is rightfully his own. Memory is telling me of those 
matchless lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron and rie, whose every 
inlet almost I have explored, and from many of whose cliffs I have 
watched the most glorious of sunsets—those lakes with whose waves 
in summer it was my delight to sport, and over whose icy-plains in 
winter I used to drive the swift Canadian pacer in the swan-like car- 
riole. Of those rivers, too, the Detroit, the St. Clair, the St. Joseph, 
the Huron, and the Raisin, in whose transparent waters I have often 
caught the sturgeon, the pickerel and the bass, and along whose bor- 
ders | have hunted the plover and the duck. Of those glorious forests, 
the homes of solitude and silence, where I was wont to hold sweet 
and solemn converse with Nature and her God. Of those prairies, 
“ boundless and beautiful, for which the speech of England has no 
name,” where I used to wander in dreamy mood, gathering the richest 
of flowers, with which to adorn the neck and forelocks of my favorite 
steed. These are but the beginnings of the innumerable scenes 
which are the themes of my memory. I regret that it is my lot to 
live so far removed from all these things, which are fast passing away, 
and that my pursuits compel me to live in a world of art, of business 
and of fashion. 

But enough. I hear the silvery voice of my sister in the hall, who 
has just returned from the evening concert with her guest and friend, 

VOL. I. » 
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whose familiar footstep thrills me with delight, and whose presence 
always banishes every feeling of regret, and fills my heart with hope 
and joy ; whose personal charms are peerless as those of the moun- 
tain deer, and whose character is beautiful, amiable and good—my 
own promised bride. ; 


“LET THE BANNER MEN ADVANCE.” 


“Ler the banner men advance,” 

Wave the silken fold on high ; 
Charge, despite of spear or lance, 

And let him that falters, die; 
Wheresoe’er the foe is found, 

Where his swords like ee glance, 
Though he scatters death around, 

‘Let the banner men advance !” 


Il. 


It was thus that one of old 
Cheered his soldiers to the strife, 
Till, beneath that silken fold, 
He surrendered up his life ; 
But when Death had glazed his eye, 
And his senses felt its trance, 
Still he raised his battle-cry— 
*‘ Let the banner men advance !” 


Itl. 


Warrior of God’s own word! 

Let that war-cry be thine own; 
Gird thee with the Gospel sword, 

Be its shield before thee thrown: 
Haste thee to Sin’s battle ground, 

God may bless your faith perchance, 
And wherever Vice is found, 

“ Let the Banner men advance!” 


Iv. 
Wo to him that falters now, 
When the day is almost won; 
Or no crown will deck his brow 
When the strife of life is done: 
Onward! onward! Christian knight, 
Cast behind no fearful glance, 
To thethickest of the fight 
“ Let the banner men advance !” 


¥. 
Hie thee to the heathen land, 

Where they wrapt in darkness lie; 
Onward with the martyr band, 

Lift thy Saviour’s‘cross on high; 
Though they lead thee to the death, 

Midst their wild and fiendish dance, 
Still proclaim, with latest breath, 

“Let the banner men advance!” 





Savannah, 1842. 


Savannah. 


MY NATIVE RIVER. 


vi. 


Not in vain shall life be shed 
On that dark, benighted ground; 
Gop shall call thee from the dead 
When the angel’s trump shall sound; 
And when raised to realms on high, 
And their joys thy soul entrance, 
Curist shail echo back thy cry— 
“ Let the banner men advance!” 


MY NATIVE RIVER. 


I. 
On my own, my native river ! 
When I lingered near thee last, 
As I watched the sun-beam quiver 
On the wave that hurried past— 
How my spirit with thee gushed, 
As thy sparkling waters rushed 
On their wild impetuous way : 
It was then the sweet spring-time, 
And my heart was in its prime, 
On that merry mornin May. 


Il. 


Though thy torrent rushed so wildly, 
Yet it eee: but the more; 
n 


And it whispered on so mildly, 

When it passed a greener shore; 
Though it grieved me then to part, 

There metees within my heart, 

And I thought my course might be, 
Though the rocks themselves were near— 
Never dark with doubt and fear— 

But as happy and as free! 


Il. 
Once again, my native river, 
Iam wandering on thy shore; 
I must love thee, and for ever— 
Though a rapturous boy no more! 
Though thou art not, solemn stream, 
Like the same that through my dream 
Flashed in sunshine and in song ; 
Though they’ ve lost their laugh and leap, 
And thy waters seem to creep, 
Slow and wearily along. 


1v. 
Now November’s blast is sweeping 

All the forest’s leafy pride, 

And the waning moon is peeping 

In thy sad and sombre tide— 
Does she make her vigil late 
To read her declining fate, 

When my own is shown to me? 
While the withered leaf is cast 
Where the summer’s bloom has passed— 

Toward the all-devouring sea ? 





THE WANDERER. 


THE WANDERER, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE MSS. OF AN ITALIAN MONK, 


BY D. A CHITTENDEN, 


* On the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer !”—Byron. 


FRAGMENT FIRST. 


Ir hath been said that “ there are men by birth the favorites of 
heaven.” Cast in a mould of beauty they are all that is noble and 
pleasing in appearance ; and blessed with wealth, with talents, and 
with friends, life is to them but a splendid pageant, and death the 
consummation of their most cherished hopes. Again, there are others 
who, born to the enjoyment of wealth and rank, having fine persons 
and cultivated intellects, live on like the deadly Upas tree, themselves 


bright, green and beautiful, but scattering contagion and death to all 
who come within their influence. 
Such has been my fate. 


Though the inheritor of titles, honors and 
estates, | have been from my youth an unloved being. No fond 
mother watched beside my infant couch with an untiring zeal, and 
breathed into my waking ear the gentle admonitions of soul. No 
form hovered like a guardian angel around my way, cheering me on 
with smiles in the path of virtue, or bedewing my pillow with tears 


when [| heedlessly wandered from that path. Alas! they little know 
the bitterness of life who drink their first draughts from a mother’s 
hand, for though after years may drug the cup with misery, still the 
memory of the first sweet draught will cheer them on to drink it to 
the dregs. But she who should have sweetened it for me gave me 
life, one blessing—and then died! No father’s hand was near to guide 
me over the shoals of youth, and the quicksands of early manhood, 
and, like a skilful pilot, bring me safely to the haven of honor. No! 
1 was cast loosely upon the “tide of life, like a stately, but deserted 
ship, to be the sport of every breath of Fortune, however angry or 
adverse. 

But why was I deserted? Why from my boyhood friendless? I 
had companions; gold has ever such. Why then was I friendless ? 
Was it because my wild, i imperious will, rendered me unfit for man’s 
society, and made ‘all tremble by its fierce outbreakings ? Yet there 
were hours when I was like the dove; as mild as other men, save 
that I would never stoop as low, for with all my faults I had a soul 
high and noble as the aspirations of angels; filled with affections 
warm as the breath of summer, strong and unchangeable as the sleep 
of death ; with love for the beautiful things of earth, whether seen 
in the starry banner of the quiet night, or the mirror-surface of a 
summer lake, with a wild, free spirit, to worship Nature in her fiercest 
moods, or love her when she wreathed her face in smiles; happy 
whether watching amid the crash of the tempest, the deadly lightnings 
that the storm-fiend hurls, or drinking in the perfume of the violet 


that crept timidly into life at the fountain’s side; loving, with equal 
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intensity, the crimson carnage of the battle-field, or the bright mant- 
ling of a maiden’s cheek at the mention of the dear one’s name. 

But what have I to do with blushes on a maiden’s cheek, or the red 
turf upon a battle-field—I, over whose brow float locks whiter than 
winter’s snows, as if Time had flung forth a' flag of truce ere he sur- 
rendered the citadel of the heart to the conqueror death! Whathave 
I, the holy abbot of this sacred place, to do with human passions ! 
Alas, nothing! Have I not broken my battle-brand at the door of 
the sanctuary, and trampled my waving plumes beneath my feet on 
the threshold? Have | not wasted my days in penance, and my 
nights in vigil, until the brotherhood looked upon me as a being too 
pure for so vain a world? But for what did I keep vigil and do 
penance—gracious God! for what? For what, if not to quell the 
memory of the past! to forget that passion ever dwelt within my 
bosom ; for the sweet streams that once watered it have long been 
dry, but the fires of hatred and revenge that have since burned there 
can receive no additional torment from the flames of “ the second 
death.” 

Vainly do I strive to forget the past! to forget that 1 have loved— 
have loved ? that I still love ! and at that word, leaping*at once from 
the bosom of the Adriatic, 1 behold thee again, oh Venice! Home 
of my childhood, and place of my innocency and happiness, how dear 
to me now is thy memory, thou “ gem of the ocean’’—thou bride of 
the deep! Again, in fancy, | behold thy marble palaces, thy lofty 
monuments and glittering temples. Again I see thy winged lion 
frown sternly upon me from his lofty place, and hear the joyous 
* All’s well!” of the watchman upon Saint Mark’s. And there are 
dearer and tenderer associations awakened by the name. How oft 
in childhood’s hour have I gaily wafted my mimic gondola over the 
bosom of thy placid waters, while in the joyousness of my heart I 
carolled forth the songs of thine own immortal Tasso! How oft in 
later years, when I knelt at the shrine of Zuleika.and poured the 
choice treasures of my heart like water at her feet—have | floated 
beneath the marble balcony of hey father’s palace, and with my guitar 
breathed forth the impassioned lays of the divine Petrarch into ears 
that were ever willing to listen. 

Oh, those were happy hours! too happy for one whose doom it is to 
suffer and then pass away. But they have flown for ever, and with 
them every tie that bound me to existence. The stars of hope and 
love declined together, and my path of life hath since led through a 
dreary wilderness uncheered by flowers. Its thorns have been reaped 
by the sword, gathered by fire, and bathed in blood! But amid each 
scene of life, whether in the rush of the conflict, the madness of vic- 
tory, the gloom of the dungeon, or the high sacrifice of the altar—I 
have had an attending angel. Thy memory, oh Zuleika! hath embo- 
died itself, and hath been ever near, to smile or frown upon me; and 
even now, in the solitude of my cell, with nothing but the skull and 
crucifix before me, thou art here! and I behold thee in all thy wild, 
spiritual beauty, which pencil may never reach, nor pen describe, 

I know that in other years, when this dark tale shall come to light, 
this will be regarded as exaggeration, but pause, reader! Hast thou 
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never, in some blissful dream,been permitted to enter the confines 
of the blessed and behold its inhabitants? and while gazing upon 
those airy forms, hast thou not beheld some one whose surpassing 
loveliness exceeded thy loftiest conceptions of beauty? Embody 
that form, and Zuleika stands before thee ! 

I gazed upon her until the thought of her became a part of my very 
existence. In the most secret recesses of my soul I built a temple 
of cherished hopes, and raised an altar to her worship. My best affec- 
tions were her ministers; hour by hour I offered incense at her 
shrine, until she became the god of my idolatry. To gain her I strove 
more than for heaven; to lose her | feared more than the soul’s loss. 
Life was but dust in the balance, and my fierce spirit whispered that 
1 would win or die. 

Zuleika ! idol of my soul! why did Fate weave the web of our des- 
tinies so firmly together, when they were to be so terribly sundered ? 
Or rather, why ever permit that love to be thwarted, which had be- 
come, from its own intensity, a desperate thing ? 

To-morrow is the feast of “ the brides,’”’ and she whom I have so 
madly worshipped, whom I have loved as mother never yet loved her 
first born, is then to become the bride of my deadliest foe. She hath 
told me of her passion, and bewailed her destiny with tears. I know 
that her heart is mine, and who dare snatch it from me? Though I 
stain with gore the consecrated pavements, and shed blood upon the 
shrine ; though I forfeit my own life, and draw down upon my corse 
the dread anathema of the church; yea, though I close the gates of 
heaven against my own soul, none shall snatch her from me. 


It was the morning of the festival, and as the bell of San Pietro de 
Castello rang for matins, the priests started at beholding the form of 
a palmer kneeling before the crucifix. His dress was soiled and thin, 
his sandals worn with travel. His olive-branch was faded, as if it 
had been long plucked, and the scollop shell was broken. With one 
hand grasping his staff, and his head upon it, his face was completely 
shaded by the wide brim of his weather-beaten hat; yet it was evi- 
dent, from his slow manner of counting his beads, and his heedless- 
ness to all around, that he was deeply engaged in his devotions. Hour 
after hour passed on, and still he moved not. 

Mingling with the sounds of triumphant music came the glad 
shouts of a multitude, as the mighty Bucentaur advanced, bearing 
the Doge and his Clarissimi, decked in the gorgeous robes of their 
offices, and blazing with jewels. Above them fell in heavy folds the 
regal banner of Saint Mark’s, while, far as the eye could reach, boat 
after boat, and gondola after gondola, each blazoned with the arms, 
and bearing the standard of its master, filled with the rich, the 
noble, and the fair—swept on with mirth, swelling the splendid 
pageant. 

There was a rustling of banners and a swinging of censors, as the 
Doge and his train advanced and knelt before the altar! Again 
there was a rustling of banners and a swinging of censors, as the 
brides stood beside them ! 
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Far away in the dim arches was héard a strain of music, low and 
sweet as the spirit’s song that soothes the dying. Now nearer and 
clearer, it swelled out into a full and harmonious tide, rich as the 
welcome of an angel’s harp, and loud and deep as océan’s wintry 
swell. Then, with a burst of deepest melody, it died away, aswades 
a pleasant dream. The solemn mass was said, the prayers Were 
finished, and the rite began. The blessing that pronounced them 
one trembled upon the lips of the Cardinal, but it fell not! There 
was a spring—a cry—the flashing of a dagger—and a faint shriek, as 
the corse of one of the bridegrooms sank heavily upon the steps of 
the altar. The blood gushed forth upon the bridal vestments, and 
the holy garments of the prelates were crimsoned with its tide. 

“Seize the murderer!” exclaimed the Doge. They sprang’ for- 
ward to grasp him, but the palmer was gone ! 


*T was night, and the shrieks of the tempest pierced even the thick 
walls of the dungeon that enclosed me, while the deep roll of the 
thunder shook its firm foundations to their very base. It was a night 
for fiends to work out their hellish designs, and my fancy could 
almost distinguish their wild laughter, mingled’with the groanings 
and sobbings of the wind. ’T'was midnight, and I turned myself 
wearily upon the straw in my dungeon ; for I was faint with the loss 
of blood, and my chains hung painfully upon my arms. The deeds 
of the day passed in review before me, and I shuddered at the result 
of my fierce passion. Reason resumed her sway, and I saw myself, 
not an avenger, but an assassin, and one too of the deepest dye. I 
had desecrated to a bravo’s use a peaceful garb. I had polluted the 
sanctuary of God by an unholy deed. I had outraged that law which 
demands life for life. Then came the thought of what I might have 
been—the companion of princes, the equal of kings ; of what I was— 
a murderer, whose unhallowed corse would, on the morrow, be cast 
out to the dogs and the vultures! And Zuleika! how would she 
respect my memory—how would she dwell upon my character 
when I was gone ? Alas! the cup of misery that I had filled for 
another, was pressed to my own lips, and I compelled to drink it. In 
the anguish of my soul, I prayed for death, and cursed the life that 
my own actions had made miserable. And then I thought of the 
morrow—and wept ! . . * 7 

There was a faint glimmer of light in my dungeon, a door grated 
harshly on its hinges, and my stern father stood before me, clad in 
the robes of the powerful Ten. Silently he unlocked the chains that 
bound me, and motioning me to follow, left the cell. Once more I 
was in the open air. A boat noiselessly approached. The given 
signal was exchanged, and it stopped at our feet. My father grasped 
my hand, and for a moment the sternness of his nature was softened, 
as he whispered hurriedly and with strong emotion: “Go, my son, 
and for ever!” 


Again does the breath of morning fan my cheek, and fling back 
the clustering locks from my brow. The snowy canvass feels its 
power, and the tall ship rushes forward like a fiery steed, on its des- 
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. tined course. The fear of death is removed, and life is to me all 
brightness. My ears drink in the glad music of the dashing waves, 
and my heart beats time to their joyous play. The deep vault of 
heaven smilés above me, and the few fleecy clouds which sail rapidly 
across it, seem spirits of delight, beckoning me on to a brighter shore. 
The very shriek of the wild sea-bird, as he wheels around the vessel, 
tells of freedom. Here are no chains, no dungeons, and no racks! 
The blue waves ripple and curl only as the breath of the Omnipotent 
sweeps over them, or spread out their mighty mirror to reflect back 
the azure arch upon which He builds His throne. The winds obey 
no voice but His! and even the clouds are His ministers. I look upon 
the chainless things of Nature, and my pulse leaps wildly, as the 
spirit within whispers—‘ Thou, too, art free !” 


THE RELICS. 


THE SPECTACLES, EAR TRUMPET, AND STAFF, 


Rest, mournful Relics, choicely laid aside! 
Your sainted owner needs your aid no mote. 

Vision, strength, hearing, you so tong supplied, 
Are his renewed, and your good work 1s o’er. 


Yes, hallowed crystals! he whose mild, gray eyes, 
Veil’d by Life’s evening-cloud, made you their sight, 
Sees by the glory of the upper skies— 
Beholds the face that is thereof the light. 


Ye were the medium, o’er the sacred page, 
Whereby his spirit drew the rays of Truth, 

While planted darkling here in dust and age, 
To shoot, and bloom in never-fading youth. 


Yet, when I glance at you, I know not why, 

A power too sweet for grief—too soft for pain, 
Unseals the fount, that from my outward eye, 

While his so calmly sleeps, showers down like rain. 


And thou, blest organ! while he meekly bore 
The bitter portion of a deafen’d ear, 

’T was thy kind office on the sense to pour 
The sounds that, but allowanced, he might hear. 


And ever, as my lip approaching thine, 
Some word or tale of pleasure could impart, 
Quickly the smile would o'er his features shine, 
Lit by the joy that kindled up his heart. 


Thus, too, when other friend or kindred voiced 

The thought, through thee his patient soul to reach, 
F’en for the pittance-hearing he rejoiced ; 

And gratitude came forth in look and speech. 
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Yet does it wring my heart to look at thee, 
And think how oft he held thee up in vain; 
And strained a wishful eye, as if to see ; 
The uttered words, that hearing could not gain. 


But peace to thee! his hearing is unseal’d, 
Where comes no voice of mourning or of wo; 

Where the dark mystery clearly is reveal’d, 
Why he was made to need thee while below. 


Staff of my reverend Sire, thou faithful stay! 
Confiding, many a year, he leaned on thee; 

Never didst thou his trembling limbs betray, 
And precious art thou—for thy trust—to me. 


Methinks I see his venerated form 

Bent o’er thee still, with hoary honors crowned; 
Frail as an aged tree, the wintry storm 

Loads with its snow, and loosens from the ground. 


Truly didst thou go with him to the end— 

To the last day! and at his pillow stand, 
Waiting in vain, a lone, unpitied friend, 

To feel once more thy dying master’s hand. 


But he had reached the dark and comer vale, 
Where none could come Life’s sinking lamp to trim, 

Yet did he find, where all of earth must fail, 
A surer rod and staff to comfort him! 


Rest, mournful relics! From your deep repose, 

Ye speak of meekness, patience, love and trust— 
Our bosom’s tenants, till its spirit rose, 

Bright from all conflict suffered in the dust! 


Newburyport, Mass. 


A SEA SONNET. 


NIGHT. 


Hesrervs! fair star of Even, sheds its ray 
Of silver brightness on the sea, reposing _ 
Like some vast giant on his couch, composing 
His huge and wavy frame, which all the day 
Hath swayed and tossed with mighty toil or fray : 
Like him it sleepeth wakefully, half dozing, 
Its eyelid ever and anon unclosing, 
Ready to spring to waves, and foam, and spray ! 
How soft upon its heaving bosom trail, 
The delicate touches of the stars, which dart 
Their long, pale fingers to its very heart, 
And weave above a golden-tissued veil : 
While on each glittering thread there seems to dance 
A fairy water-sprite with silver sheathéd lance! 
ORIONIS. 


6 





THOUGHTS. 


THOUGHTS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PASCAL. 


I 


Tuey who make antitheses by forcing language, are like some who 
make false windows for appearance’ sake. Their object is not to 
speak truly, but rhetorically. 


Il. 


Ir is pleasant to be in a vessel beaten by the storm, when there is 
an assurance of safety. The persecutions which assail the Church 
are of this nature. 


Ill. 


Fotiowine the exception in place of the rule is a great evil. It 
is necessary to be strict, and contrary to the exception. Nevertheless, 
as it is certain there are exceptions to the rule, we should judge 
severely by it—but justly. 


IV. 


Csar was too old, it seems to me, to amuse himself by conquering 
the world. Such amusement was fitting for Alexander. He was a 
young man, whom it was difficult to stop ; but Cesar should have been 
more discreet, 


ve 


He who laughs at philosophy is the true philosopher. 


vi. 


Astro.ocers, alchymists, etc., have certain principles, but abuse 
them. The abuse of truth ought to be punished as much as the 
introduction of falsehood. 


Vil. 


Firox gens nullam esse vitam sine armis putal. Some there are who 
prefer death to peace; others, death to war. Ali perhaps prefer 
life, of which the love is so natural and strong. 


vill. 


Justick is that which is established ; thus all our established laws 
are necessarily held to be just, without examination, since they are 
established. 


Ix. 


In writing my thoughts they sometimes escape from me, but this, 
by making me remember my weakness—which I so easily forget—is 
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as useful to me as the forgotten thought ; for I aim only at a knowledge 
of my nothingness. 


x. 


Great and small have the same misfortunes, the same troubles, the 
same passions ; but the latter are at the top of the wheel, the former 
near the centre, and thus less agitated by its common movements. 


xI. 


Many certain things are contradicted; many that are false pass 
without contradiction ; hence denial does not indicate the truth or 
falsehood of a subject. 


xi. 


ALTHOUGH a person may have no interest in what he says, yet we 
should not conclude absolutely from this that he speaks the truth, for 
there are some people who lie simply for the sake of lying. 


XIll. 


Rank is of great advantage, since it makes a man as much known 
and respected at the age of eighteen or twenty, as is he who deserves 
it at fifty years. Here then are thirty years gained without trouble. 


xIv. 


Vanity is so firmly rooted (or anchored) in the heart of man, that 
a waiter, a scullion, or a porter, boasts of himself, and wishes to have 
admirers—and even philosophers value them. Those who write against 
glory, wish to have the glory of having written well; those who read 
desire the glory of having read; and 1, even, who write here, have 
perhaps this desire, and it may be that those who read, have it also. 


Xv. 


I can easily conceive of a man without hands, without feet; I could 
even conceive of him without a head, if experience did not teach me 
that it is by that he thinks. It is, therefore, thought which constitutes 
the being of man, and without which it is impossible to conceive of 
him. hat is there in us that is sensible of pleasure? Is it the 
head? Is it the arm? Is it the flesh? Is it the blood? You see 
that it is necessarily something immaterial. 


XVI. 


ImactnatTion, by a fantastical estimate, often increases the smallest 
objects, till they fill the soul; and by an insolent temerity, she dimi- 
nishes the largest to our own standard. 


XVII. 


IMAGINATION so much magnifies the present, by making constant 
reflctions upon it, and diminishes eternity through want of refleection, 
that we make a trifle of eternity, and eternity a trifle; and all this is 
so firmly rooted in us, that our own reason cannot defend us from it. 
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XVIII. 


Weare so presumptuous that we wish to be known to all the world, 
and even to those who will come when we shall be no more; and we 
are so vain that the esteem of five or six persons delights and con- 
tents us. 

XIX. 

Tue last thing sought for in making a work, is to know what to say 
first. 

XX. 7 
7 

Let us imagine a number of men chained and condemned to death, 
some of whom are every day slain in the sight of the others; those 
who are left see in these their own fate, and looking at each other 
with despairing anguish—they await their turn. Such is the image 
of man’s condition. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 
SUGGESTED BY A SONNET OF FRANCISCO DE ALDANA. 


BY MRS. EZ. FF. ELLET. 


In God’s own image made, 


e 
All lovely stood the first born son of Earth; 
How soon, sin-tarnished, fade 
The glories of his birth! 
How quenched the light which from that Fount came forth? 


The flower that wove its bloom, 

Warmed in the living beam, grows pale and lies 
Cold in the wintry gloom ; 
The streamlet fails and dies, 

When its rich spring no longer yields supplies. 


Yet can the land rejoice, 

For leaves fresh bursting on the perished tree ; 
The waste lifts up its voice, 
O Sun of life, to Thee— 

In glad and ever grateful melody! 


Let but thy Spirit shine 

Into the heart—thine image there shall be, 
And meet that look divine: 
The image faithfully 

Answers thine own—its being owes to Thee! 
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LINES 


WRITTEN AMID THE RUINS OF FORT WILKINSON,” 


Wiru feelings of sadness I gaze on this scene, 

Though brilliantly robed in a mantle of green, 

For Memory whispers of sun-shiny hours, 

When music and revelry reigned in these bowers : 

She tells of the young hearts, the gallant and gay, 
Whose pulses beat high in life’s opening day ; 

When hope smiled as fair as the clustering vines, 
Round the mouldering ruins which summer entwines ; 
And fancy and feeling to each passing day, 

Gave a hue and a tone which too soon fade away. 

No traces remain where the footstep once pressed, 

But the path with a soft, velvet carpet is dressed ; 

And where the proud flag of our country waved high, 
Through the shadowy branches the summer winds sigh! 
Where the soul-stirring drum and the echoing fife, 
Once rolled through the wild-wood the accents of strife, 
Are heard the deep notes of the peace-loving dove, 

As she chantethvher lays in the murmuring grove. 

And her song seems a requiem dirge for the brave, 
Whose voices are hushed in the cold, silent grave ; 

Tis the only sad echo, the answering fone, 

To the heart that dwells fondly on days that are gone ; 
For the sun gilds the sky with the same golden glow, 
And Oconee rolls on with its musical flow, 

And summer, unheeding our joy or our grief, 

Throws her loveliest tints over flower and leaf; 

And weaves her gay garland for fount, vale and hill, 

As though eyes that once blest them would gaze on them still. 


July, 1841. 


SABBATH SONNET. 


How sweet the landscape smiles this vernal morn 

Of holy rest! The early sunlight stealing 

O’er the sweet spring flowers—their eyes unsealing— 
The leafing forest, and the springing corn, 

Bathing with fresh beauty—emblems the dawn 

Of Heaven’s great Orb, the Sun of Righteousness, 

Which rose upon the world of man to bless 
His sons, who, by its quickening power new-born, 

Though inly dead in sin and guilt should live, 

As withered flowers in spring new life receive! 
Oh! may the beams of that bnght Sun be shed 
Where’er the gloom of Sin and Death is spread, 

Till all our race beneath its rays shall bloom 


In beauty perfected beyond the tomb. 
February, 1842. 





* The site of Fort Wilkinson is a romantic spot, on a bold bluff of the Oconee river, near Ogle- 
thorpe University. The fort at one time contained a garrison of 800 men, and its environs were in a 
high state of cultivation. Nature still lavishes her beauties on the once animated, but now neg- 
lected spot. 
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Memoir anv Poems or Lucretia M. Davinson. In one vol. pp. 310. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 


*“Whom the gods love die young” is a sentiment, the truth of which is painfully 
realized by the reader of the volume we have announced. It cannot fail to inspire him 
with a deep yet melancholy interest in the fate of the gifted “child of song,” whose life 
and productions it portrays. Unless in the rare talent and early death of her younger 
sister, Margaret, whose beautiful poems, together with memorials of her angel visit to 
these lower skies—hers was scarce a life—were recently edited by Washington Irving, 
and published in a style similar to the work under notice—unless in these, the interest 
and sympathy of the reading world have not been so deeply and generally enlisted, 
since the lamented death of Henry Kirke White, as in the Life and Works of Lucretia 
Davidson. 

The biography of the volume is from the elegant and graceful pen of Miss Sedgewick, 
and if ever the materiel of an author adds sweetness and beauty to the manner, we 
think an instance is affurded in the present case. 

Lucretia Davidson was nurtured in retirement, and amid intellectual gratifications— 
and her wonderful genius was exhibited at an early period. Her physical delicacy was 
extreme, as we might suppose from the intense energy of her mental powers. In early 
childhood she secretly appropriated the ‘“ writing implements” of her mother to the pro- 
duction of little MS. books, some of which, when discovered by her mother, and shown 
to the family, she burned. 

We should be glad to quote largely from the charming biography, but our limits furbid 
long extracts. The following description of the “ young genius’ as she sat in her own 
apartment, “ communing with her muse,” is by her mother, who so fully and truly ap- 
preciated the worth of the gem intrusted to her care:— 

“I entered her room—she was sitting with scarcely light enough to discern the cha- 
racters she was tracing ; her harp wasin the window, touched by a breeze just sufficient 
to rouse the spirit of harmony; her comb had fallen on the floor, and her long, dark 
ringlets hung in rich profusion over her neck and shoulders, her cheek glowed with ani- 
mation, her lips were half enclosed, her full, dark eye was radiant with the light of 
genius, and beaming with sensibility, her head rested on her left hand, while she held 
her pen in her right—she looked like the inhabitant of another sphere; she was so wholly 
absorbed that she did not observe my entrance. I looked over her shoulder, and read 
the following lines : 

“ What heavenly music strikes my ravished ear, 
So soft, so melancholy, and so clear? 
And do the tuneful nine then touch the lyre, 
To fill each bosom with poetic fire? 
Or does some angel strike the sounding strings 
Who caught from echo the wild note he sings? 
But ah! another strain, how sweet! how wild! 
’ Now rushing low, ’tis soothing, soft and mild. 

Hers was a spirit formed for joy, and its own exuberant emotions flowed out to pro- 

mote the happiness of others. Yet at times she was the subject of melancholy, and her 
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watchful and devoted mother was tenderly awake to the painful truth, and sought by 
every possible means to remove such influences as induced it. 

Her amiable biographer thinks, that her education at a public boarding-school, 
although guarded, as it was, by all that the liberality of the kind friend who placed her 
there, the tender solicitude of her mother, and the regards of her teachers, could effect, 
was nevertheless an error, perhaps not unconnected with the early termination of her 
lovely career. 

Of the extent of her writings the following extract from the brief sketch of her life, 
prefixed to one of her longest poems, by Mr. Southey, will apprize the reader. 

“ Her poetical writings, which have been collected, amount in all to two hundred and 
seventy-eight pieces of various lengths, When it is considered that there are among 
these at least five regular poems, of several cantos each, some estimate may be formed of 
her poetical labors. Besides these there were twenty-four school exercises, three un- 
finished romances, and about forty letters, in afew months, to her mother alone.” “This 
statement,” adds her biographer, “does not comprise the large proportion, (at least one 
third of the whole,) which she destroyed.” 

Of her poems, the principal ones were “ Amir Khan,” written in her sixteenth year, 
which indicates not only exceeding beauty of style, but also originality and power 
enough to gather laurels upon the brow of almost any poet ;—“ Chicomico,” an earlier 
production, and “ Maritorne,” an unfinished poem—her last of any length, and the one 
which she esteemed her best. Among the most touching and beautiful of her minor 
poems, we think the one to her sister, written in her fifteenth year, is préeminent. We 
present it entire. 

“ When evening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven; 


When not a murmur, not a sound, 
To fancy’s sportive ear is given; 


“ When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye; 
When Nature, softened by her light, 
Seems calmly, solemnly to lie ; 


“Then when our thoughts are raised above 
This world, and all this world can give; 
Oh, sister! sing the song I love; 
And tears of gratitude receive. 


“ The song which thrills my bosom’s core, 
And hovering, trembles, half afraid ; 
O, sister! sing the song once more, 
Which ne'er for mortal ear was made. 


“ *T were almost sacrilege to sing 
These notes amid the glare of day; 
Notes borne by angel’s purest wing, 
And wafted by their breath away. 


“ When sleeping in my grass grown bed, 

Shouldst thou still linger here above, 
Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister, sing the song I love ?” 


In perusing the life and works of this most gifted being, we know not which the most 
to admire—her wonderful genius, or the exceeding sweetness and amiability of her 
temper and deportment, and the depth of tenderness which was ever welling from her 
young heart. 

She had not completed her seventeenth summer when the angel of death visited her, 
and took her away from the beautiful earth, to the more beautiful paradise above ; for 
which her spirit, chastened by heavenly wisdom, was, we doubt not, full y prepared. Her 
days were few, but if measured by her genius and productions, they outnumber those of 
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many whose years are “three score and ten.” The fire of her lofty intellect burned, 
but with a power that consumed its shrine; and 


“ Like a tree, 
That with the weight of its own golden fruitage, 
Is bent down to the dust, 


died the lovely being of whom we may exclaim, with Charmion: 


“ Now boast thee, Death ! in thy possession lies 
A lass unparalleled!” 


Tae Wortp or Lonpon. Blackwood’s Magazine. 1841. 


Unper this title some able contributor of ‘‘ Blackwood” has written a series of capital 
papers, in which we have been sv deeply interested, and of which so pleasant are our 
recollections, that we are induced to refer to Maca, and collate a few facts—prefacing 
and linking them with remarks, which ray serve to give our readers some idea of the 
vastness of London, in other senses than its almost “boundless contiguity” of streets 
and lanes, noise and smoke ! 


“ How poor, how rich, bow abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is Lonpon !” 


exclaimed some parodist of Young; and certainly one cannot behold its “ world,” as 
pictured in the articles under notice, without feeling the truth and force of the parody. 

London! our fancies of a great and mighty city have always found an abiding place 
there! We have dreamed about it. We have written about it in the days of our juve- 
nility, when vulgar fractions and compositions were the veriest bug-bears of our exis- 
tence. In those days, moreover, we visited London, and our young eyes almost ached 
with the strange sights they saw— 


“ From the gold, clear light of morning, 
To the twilight’s purple haze.” 


Butalas ! ‘‘the gold, clear light of morning” was seldom revealed to our optics, except 
by glimpses through the heavy pall of smoke which atmospheres the British metro- 
polis; and the “purple haze” of twilight was then, and is ever, of another and less 
poetical hue in London. How we gazed with boyish wonder at the great cathedral of 
St. Paul’s—smoke-blackened and looming up before us—like a giant, tall and shadowy, 
in our dreams of fairy land—as we used to approach it, along a narrow, crowded street. 
The ball on the summit of the dome, just below the great vane, was our “ special won- 
der,” for we were told that it was “large enough for eight men to sit at table in,” and 
to us it did not seem larger than a turnip, such as we used to scoop and cut out for lan- 
terns! And then, too, the “ Abbey,” and the tall “Monument,” and the lofty, dark 
“Tower,” and the ‘‘ Palace,” and the “Horse Guards,” and “ Charing Cross”— 
where is the celebrated equestrian statue of Charles II., crowned every 29th of May with 
fresh, green and gilded oak leaves. How well we recollect our utter wonderment, on 
being told by our fun-loving grandfather, that every day, when the bronzed monarch 
heard the bell of St. Martin’s ring at the dinner hour, he used to get off his horse and 
go to dinner! 

And the Thames—“ the silvery Thames,” as Dryden has it—how we loved to glide 
upon its waters in a wherry, and especially to “shoot the bridges,” as the boatmen 
called it, when they passed under the noble arches which span the river. But most of 
all we loved the Parks—the green spots of the great wilderness of brick and mortar. 
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When tired of rambling in Picadilly—the interminable Oxford-street —the crowded 
Fleet—or the Strand—how welcome was the shade and freshness of the Parks! How 
delicious a cup of ‘‘ curds and whey,” from some of the little octagonal cottages which 
are found upon the edges—at the gates of the Parks. We spent hours in St. James’, 
watching the white swans as they sat “swinging silently” upon the artificial “ river” 
in the Green, wondering at the enormous cannons, surrounded by chevaux de frise,— 
one of which—the cannons, reader—was called “Queen Ann’s pocket piece,”’ and bore 
the inscription— 


“ Wash me well and sponge me clean; 
Pll carry a ball to Calais Green!” 


We marvelled much at the capacity of good Queen Ann’s pocket! Then we listened, 
spell-bound, to the music of the national band—at the Horse Guards, where we heard 
from day to day the splendid anthem “God save the King,” performed in a manner 
far superior to any subsequent performance of it which we have heard throughout our 
land, whether sung as God save the King, or God save America! which parody, by 
the way, is an admirable illustration of the appropriating faculty of our good Jonathan. 
Only to think of his robbing his brother John of his national air—his pride, his glory! 

From St. James’, crossing Picadilly, where “ Apsley House,” the residence of Wel- 
lington, has stamped “Hyde Park Corner” as “classic ground,’ we entered Hyde 
Park—where the graceful Serpentine meanders along through green banks, shadowed 
by noble elms. We admired the gay and splendid equipages—the crested carriages of 
the nobility, or the more dashing “turn outs” of the aristocracy of wealth—which 
rolled over the smooth gravel lawn, from which the lumbering carts and mere business 
vehicles are excluded. 

Oh, London! how manifold and vivid are the recollections which the name calls up 
to ourmemory! Visions of splendor, and glory, and delight, arise without bidding; 
for we saw London only through a pleasant and one-colored medium. But, of all our 
reminiscences, none are so pleasant as these of its holidays, all of which we had the 
joy of witnessing, during a year’s visit. There was “Good Friday,” with its insepara- 
ble association of “hot cross buns,” and the coster monger with his loaded tray—visi- 
ted every minute by some urchin with his hoarded pennies—while he sung— 


“ One a penny bun, two a penny bun, 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot-cross buns!” 


But the buns were pleasanter than the song—the neat, glossy, brown bun, with its in- 
dented cross—how fresh and white inside, specked with the delicious currants! Oh, 
those rarities! how we wished every Friday was “ good!” 

May Day in London! we shall never forget it. It was a charming and truly a festi- 
val day. The merry chimney-sweeps in troops, gaily dressed and flourishing their 
brooms and scrapers, passed along the pavé, while “ Jack in the Green” danced before 
them in the street, and the air rung with the merry shouts of the boys following the 
rude pageant! 

But Christmas was the happiest holiday ofall. It was a pleasant task to gem the 
bright, green holly leaves with their own ruby-berries, and stick a leaf at every pane of 
glass and in every visible corner of the house! Then there were the “Christmas 
boxes,” the bountiful benefactions of good Santa Claus; the teetotum games, the puz- 
zles, the dissected maps, the Christmas-pieces, or carols, as they were called—large 
sheets, bordered with bright colored pictures of history—in the centre of which the lads 
and lasses executed specimens of their ability in the caligraphic art. These things, it 
is true, were not characteristic of London alone, but of “ merrie England ;” yet were 
they enjoyed in perfection in “town,” and are associated with our recollections of the 
city-world. 

VOL. I. 7 
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It was, however, far from our intent to let Memory have so much to do with this no- 
tice of the ‘World of London;’’ but she is an intrusive being, and will have her 
share in all such matters in spite of you, and so we have indulged her until she retires 
voluntarily and fully satisfied. We will now draw upon the observation of another, 
who has regarded London, in its various aspects, with a microscopic eye, and deline- 
ated its features with the truthfulness of a Daguerreotype picture. 

In the earlier papers in Blackwood, the writer refutes the popular erratic notions of 
the “ provincials,” as he terms the non-residents of the great Babylon of Britain, with 
regard to the society and the expensiveness of London. We pass over these, and look 
with him at the true state of the city in point of splendor. 

He corrects the general impression that prevails among the “country folks” with 
regard to the “universal splendor and luxury of London,” and gives the following 
pleasant chapter of his own experience :— ‘ 


“ We recollect, in the days of our boyhood, our belief in the golden pavements of Lon- 
don streets was implicit; and any one who questioned that the conduits ran wine, and 
the houses were tiled with mr Ban we regarded as a heretic, with whom no faith was 
to bekept. In short, our early impressions of London were of that gorgeousness of 
golden glitter and blaze of precious stones pervading the Arabian Tales; nor could we 

en dream that hunger, houselessness, or toil, had place in our imaginary terrestrial 
paradise. On our first crossing Finchley Common, and gaining the summit of that 
abrupt declivity upon which Hi h ate archway now stands, whence the first obscure 
and smoke-dimmed prospect of the mighty Babylon is obtained by those journeying 
from the north, we well remember the straining of the eyes, and craning of the neck, 
and mounting among the luggage upon the roof, to catch the murky volume of the end- 
less town extended wide below. Nor do we forget the laugh raised at the expense of 
our simplicity, by the waggish guard demanding q sovereign-toll for our first appear- 
ance within sight of London, assuring us that his prerogative entitled him to that sum 
Speerery pew comer, and which, in our then verdant condition, we were green enough 
to believe!’ 


The mere visiter in London cannot form any idea of the poverty and wretchedness 
which abound in certain parts of the city. The squalid poor congregate in nooks and 
jJanes— 


‘‘ Where no contiguous palace rears its head, 
To mock the meanness of their humble shed.” 


They are as local in their sphere as are the rich and fashionable in theirs, and it is not 
often that either are found out of their respective neighborhood. The beggar dares not 
to enter the magnificent rows, terraces, parks and streets where the opulent reside, and 
the man or woman of wealth and fashion would not, “for the world,” be seen in the 
lanes and alleys and corners of the poor. Thus are the rich and poor of London as far 


separated from each other, as if the wide Atlantic rolled between them ; at least, so far 
as any intercourse is concerned. 


“In such a ~ a as that which greets the view of the stranger in its great arteries, 
. 3 


“vou would hardly believe that human beings should be compelled to pick from dung- 
hills the refuse vegetables of the markets, to wash and offer them for sale; and yet the 
obscure court wherein we reside, resounds from morning till night with the cries of 
those who have obtained their baskets of vegetables in this way at second hand; nay, 
we have ourselves seen the poor creatures culling their vegeubias in this fashion !” 


One of our own tourists, we think, remarks, that his first mental query on enter- 
ing London, was—“ Where can all these people find bread to eat?” This question is 
an interesting one. It is, moreover, difficult of solution. The almost inevitable con- 
clusion to which we come concerning it, is, that thousands of them must be half starved; 

/nor is such a conclusion unwarranted by facts—the detail of which would shock the 
heart of the reader, and perhaps provoke his incredulity. The following is a vivid pic- 
ture. How often have we gazed upon a scene which might have beén the original ! 
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“It is truly wonderful fo see how life is sustained by a great amount of our over- 
crowded population. Go to Strutton Ground in Westminster, to Tottenham Court 
Road, or along Whitechapel—places where a prescriptive right seems to exist of expo- 
sing, in the open air, the wares of humble traffickers—on a Saturday night in winter, 
when the snow is on the ground, or falling about your ears, and see the crowds of shiv- 
ering creatures standing by their little stock in trade, to be converted, if they are fortu- 
nate, into the means of staving off starvation for the morrow. There, for example, 
stands a poor woman, her tray of oranges and apples supported against her limbs by a 
strap of leather passing over her shoulders; a rash-light flickers in the midst of her 
fruity store; at either side, sucking their little fingers to beguile the cold, are two half- 
clad children, bending — eyes on the passing crowd, as if imploring them to buy; the 
aspect of mother and children is that of creatures habituated to hunger, hardship, and 
gnef. Near to these stands a blind old man, a framework hung before his breast, whence 
depend stay-laces, braces, pencil-cases, and such trifling auhies his sightless orbs, as 
they roll to and fro in their sockets, are his advocates ; he trusts implicitly to the honor 
and good feeling of his customers in his little transactions, for who would rob the blind ? 
Further on is a poor widow, whose means of livelihood is an inverted umbrella filled 
with penny prints; one glance will tell you she has seen better days, and her little 
merchandise, tastefully assorted, indicates no vulgar mind. Oh the step ofa door sits a 
poce woman crying—a baby at her breast; when you inquire her grief, she extends in 

er hand a few boxes of lucifer matches, and informs you she has been striving all day, 
and has sold nothing. 

“The sallow-faced manufacturer from the country, who came up to London in the 
vain attempt to procure work, with his wife and children, are drawn up in the kennel, 
silently imploring alms; a ragged soldier of the late Spanish legion, with a wooden leg, 
and pewter crosses of San Fernando, offers forty songs for a halfpenny ; a little boy, 
hardl able to crawl, screams fifty radishes a penny; here are stalls eovered with pieces 
of stale flat-fish ; there, murdered grimalkins are offered for sale, under the savoury 
incognito of mutton-pies; in another place, the skin of the animal, stripped from its 
back while yet alive, and made into a cap, is hawked about by the wife or daughter of 
the pieman. Meat, fish, flesh, and fowl, condemned by the proper authorities of the 
several markets, are here exposed in every state of putridity, and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, find abundance of consumers. Truly, if the spectator of these, the obverse 
sides of life, does not feel a lively sense of thankfulness to the Great Being who has 
vouchsafed to him abundance, we earnestly recommend him to turn Turk in default of 
a better religion! Can any one, with a heart the size of a nutmeg, contemplate with- 
out pain the pitiable condition of those poor wretches who make out life from hand to 
mouth, exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, and perpetually baited by the myr- 
midons of the law, whose recreation seems to lie in hunting these children of misfortune 
from humble industry to crime.” 


In contrast with this how astonishing is the actual splendor and magnificence of the 
world of London! If it be not universal, it is not the less real and extensive. The 
stranger traverses, with bewildered step, the great thoroughfares of London, blinded 
almost by the grandeur, the wealth, the commerce around him. 


“Taking his way down one of the main arteries of the metropolis, the great aorta, 
for example, that pours the full tide of human existence through Fleet-street and the 
Strand, the splendor, less real than that he has left behind, but more apparent, breaks 
upon his astonished view. The shops of the goldsmith, piled from floor to roof with 
the richest treasares of their art; the shawl-shops, through whose crystal fronts you 
catch the gorgeousness of the commodities within ; the emporiums of works of art and 
vertu, where lessons of taste may be had for looking; the vast repositories of learning, 
appealing eloquently to the eye of the mind; these, and a thousand other evidences of 
diffasive wealth, oppress for a while, and bewilder the mind by their immensity, and 
almost lead us to the belief that allthe wealth and splendor of the world must be gathered 
here for show.” 


The illimitability of London is a feature which strikes the visiter with oppressive 
force. He loses almost his power of personal identity in the great world about him. 


“Tt is an eternity of town, without beginning and without end—an ocean filling the 
mind of the bewildered wanderer with the idea of amplitude infinitesimally extended. 
Let the adventurous traveller take his station in the heart of the city, and thence set 
out on a voyage of discovery to the end, if there is such a thing, of this great American 
sea-serpent of a town. Miles upon miles of narrow dingy streets, crammed to reple- 
tion with wagons, threatening to crush him between their ponderous wheels and the 
contiguous wall, indicate the city, whose enormous wealth and splendor are, to thé 
ignorant eye, but poorly evidenced by dingy warehouses, dark alleys, and retired count- 
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ing-houses, where the office lamp for ever burns an eternal fire before the shrine of 
Mammon.” 


We have already overpassed the limits assigned to this article, and must, therefore, 
though reluctantly, postpone the remainder until our next number. 


BrograpuicaL Memonriats or James Ocietuorre, Founder of the Colony of Georgia, 
in North America. By Tuappevs Mason Hanrnis, D. D. In one volume, 8vo. 
pp. 424. Boston: Printed for the Author. 


To Georgians this work must possess no common interest, and we feel warranted 
in giving it more than a passing notice. The name of OcreTHorps, associated 
as it is in our minds with benevolent intentions, generous impulses, lofty aims, 
untiring energy, and heroism, both physical and moral, exhibited in a high degree, can- 
not fail to excite our grateful regard and admiration. In reviewing the life of this distin- 
guished man, we have found it, in many traits, a beautiful parallel to that of Washington. 
It is such a life as we admire. It elevates our ideas of human nature, and makes us 
rejoice that amid its degeneracy there are yet noble remnants of its original excellence, 

The life of OcLerHorre should be familiar to every one, and especially should it be a 
household history with those who dwell among the scenes of his disinterested and judi- 
cious labors, and who reap in civil, intellectual and religious privileges, the rich harvest 
of which he, in self-denial, and even in danger, sowed the seed. ; 

These “ Memorials” embrace the “ morning promise and the evening lustre” of his 
life, having, of course, particular reference to the period during which he settled and 
supported the colony of Georgia. James Ociersorpe was born in England on the 
21st December, 1688. He was educated at Corpus Christi College, but at an early age 
he chose a military rather than a literary profession, and distinguished himself in the 
campaign of the Imperialists, under Prince Eugene, against the Turks. In 1772 he 
entered the British Parliament, and for thirty-two years maintained a lofty and influen- 
tial position in its councils. Says his biographer on this point : 

“In this august assembly he was neither a dumb show, nor an automaton, nor the 
tool of party, but independent, intelligent, and energetic; delivered his opinions freely, 
spoke often, and always to the purpose.” 

During his political eareer in England he distinguished himself for his active efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of prisoners; to promote the trade of the British sugar colo- 
nies; to succor the persecuted Protestants in Germany, and other important matters of 
public interest. The attention of OcLeTHorrs was directed to the establishment of a 
new colony in North America, between the Savannah and Alatamaha rivers, about the 
year 1732, and in June of that year he obtained letters-patent constituting him, and 
several distinguished associates, trustees for the proposed colony. The honorable and 
liberal conduct of this board of trustees isa frequent theme of merited eulogium with 
our author. 

OcterHorre entered with all his energies upon the work. He obtained by his efforts 
a large fund, of which the parliament contributed ten thousand pounds, the Bank of 
England a generous sum, and the king, in honor of whom the colony was named, also 
liberally aided the enterprise. This money was appropriated to the purchase of land 
and the articles necessary for the complete outfit of emigrants. 

OcierHorre, with his wonted zeal, agreed to accompany the first colonists, and was 


clothed by the board with the authority of governor of the colony. His biographer 
remarks : 


“He was prompted to engage in this undertaking by the spirit of enterprise, and an 
enlarged philanthropy and patriotism. While the eadectend porpare called into ea 
cise his noblest feelings, he considered that the settlement of a new colony in a pleasant 
region would not only raise the character, and highly improve the condition of those b 
whom it was constituted, but contribute to the interests of the British empire. In all 
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this he was actuated by motives wholly disinterested, for he freely devoted his time, his 
exertions, and his influence, to the enterprise ; and not only bore his own expenses, but 
contributed largely to the means and assistance of others.” 


Doctor Harris refutes the misconceptions of the Abbe Raynal, and others who en- 
dorsed his opinions, with regard to the origin of the plan to release insolvent debtors, 
and send them to the colony of Georgia; and shows that Oc.etHorPr was the 
author of it, and not ‘‘a rich citizen who at his death bequeathed his estate for the 
purpose.” 

After his arrival in Georgia he was indefatigable in his exertions to effect treaties with 
the Indians, and make every provision fur the comfort and prosperity of the colonists. 
After a lapse of sixteen months he returned to England with several Indian chiefs. He 
was received with many expressions of approbation, especially from his associates of 
the board. The Indians attracted much attention, and had an audience with the king 
and queen. 

In 1735 he réimbarked for the colony. At this time he was accompanied by two hun- 
dred and twenty emigrants, among whom were fifty-six Saltzburgers, who settled a 
place called Ebenezer. 

The missionary labors of the Wesleys, of Ingham, and of Whitefield, are fully detailed 
with the causes which operated to induce the return of the first mentioned to England, 
but our limits forbid extracts on these points. 

The unfortunate expedition of OcLeTHorre against St. Augustine, and the cause of 
its failure, are circumstantially related. Hehad to contend with almost unnumbered 
difficulties, among the most formidable of which were meagre supplies, disaffection 
among the officers, and discontent among the troops, and his biographer justly 
remarks: 


“‘ The wonder is that with such opposing influences, and such discordant materials, he 
effected any thing. That he achieved so much under such adverse circumstances, proves 
him to have been a firm, bold, intrepid, and sagacious man ; to have possessed the most 
eminent military qualifications, and those sterling virtues which mock at the petty 
malice of the envious, and triumph over the machinations of malignity.”’ 


The brave and efficient measures, both defensive and offensive, pursued by Oatr- 
THORPE in the subsequent invasion of Georgia by the Spanish, in which they were 
defeated, and compelled to retire to St. Augustine in shame and disgrace, exhibit his 
character as a skilful officer in an honorable light. 

Doctor Harris has given us a pleasing picture of the social life of OcLeruonrrs after 
his return to England. It was happily a source of enjoyment to himself, and to those 
who went with him. The following testimonial was paid to his worth by Doctor War- 
toy, who “ knew him well.” He says, speaking of the following couplet from Porg, 


“ Or driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Will fly like OcLetHorve from pole to pole,” 


“Here are lines that will justly confer immortality on a man who well deserved so 
magnificent an eulogium. He was at once a great hero and a great legislator. The 
vigor of his mind and body have seldom been equalled. The vivacity of his genius 
continued to great old age. The variety of his adventures, and the very different scenes 
in which he had been engaged, made me regret that his life has never been written. 
Doctor Jonson once offered to do it, if the general would furnish him the materials.” 


We close our notice of the life of this truly great man with the following extract from 
the pen of his able biographer : 


“ He continued to reside, principally, at Cranham Hall, in Essex, a fine country-seat 
of which he became possessed by his marriage with the heiress of Sir Nathan Wright. 
In this beautiful retreat, favored with the enjoyment of uninterrupted health, the posses- 
sion of worldly competence, and the heart-cheering comforts of connubial life, he looked 
back ae the chequered scene of his former services with lively gratitude that he had 
escaped so many dangers, and been an honored instrument of cdicting so much good ; 
and the present happy condition of his lot was heightened by its contrast with past 
hardships, fatigues and perils.” 
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Tue Curistenine.—This is a very interesting and important ceremony, as performed 
among the adherents of the “ Established Churcli,’”’ when they are about to confer a 
name upon some new comer into the world, and much parade is made in proportion to 
the rank of the young stranger. Noris it alonein the “ church” that interest attaches 
to the naming of the nameless. We have felt much solicitude as to the cognomen we 
should confer upon our bantling which is now ushered into the world, and after a great 
deal of consultation among those most nearly related to it, it has been decided unani- 
mously that it shall bear the name of Onion, and that an esteemed brother of the corps 
editorial,* who proposed to us the name, should stand godfather to the newly born. 

We have a few words to say upon the name itself, which we hope will satisfy all con- 
cerned of its appropriateness. If, however, any are dissatisfied—why then—we can’t 
help it, nor they either. 

Orion, it is doubtless known to most of our readers, is the name of the most magnifi- 
cent constellation in the southern hemisphere. It is composed of more large and 
brilliant stars than any other in the heavens. Itis moreover visible, when on the meri- 
dian, to all the habitable world at once, because the equator of the heavens runs 
through its centre? Now, although the stars of our Orion are not yet brighter than 
those of other literary constellations, nor visible to the whole literary world, yet we 
hope, without disparagement to others, that they will become so when they reach the 
meridian of their fame, and we have chosen a name for the future, rather than the 
present. 

The brightness, the beauty, the boldness, the remarkable features of the constellation, 
and its musical name, have all influenced our choice. A Latin poet, who lived before 
the birth of our Saviour, thus speaks of it: 

“ First next the twins see great Orion rise, 
His arms extended reach o’er half the skies; 
His stride as large, and with a steady pace, 
He marches on and measures a vast space. 
On each broad shoulder a bright star displayed, 
And three obliquely grace his hanging blade ; 
In his vast head, immersed in boundless spheres, 
Three stars less bright, but still as great he bears, 


But farther off re oved, their splendor’s lost ; 
Thus grac’d and arm’d he leads the starry host.” 


Who are to become the “ bright stars”—the Rigel, the Bellatrix, the Betelguese, of 
our Orion—time will determine. Some perhaps whose names have never yet been on 
the lips of fame. Welcome will they be to win a shining rank. 

Orion, according to some mythologists, was the son of Neptune and Queen Euryale, 
ahuntress of the Amazoni. He became the greatest hunter in the world, and boasted that 





* WituiaM T. THompson, Esq., Editor of the “ Mirror,” to whom we acknowledge our indebt- 
edness. 
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no animal upon the earth could resist his skill and power. Topunish this insolent boast 
a scorpion rose out of the ground and bit his foot, of which bite he died, and at the will 
of Diana was placed among the stars, opposite to the scorpion which caused his death. 
He is represented in a warlike attitude, holding alion-skin shield in one hand, and a 
club in the other. 

The antiquity of Orion is remarkable. It is mentioned by Job, one of the earliest 
writers of the world, by Amos, the prophet, and by Homer. Job even speaks of the 
*‘ bands of Orion,” which are still known by the same name, and also by the more 
modern names of “The Three Kings,” “ The Girdle,” or ‘‘ Sword-Belt,” and most 
commonly as the “ Yard,” the sword being the “ Ell;” these terms being used from 
the fact that the three stars form a line just three degrees in length, and become a kind 
of measurer for the eye of the distance of one star from another. 

The number of stars embraced in Orion isimmense. The telescope has revealed over 
ten thousand, and probably ten thousand times that number are unrevealed. Eudosia 
remarks of this splendid constellation : 


“ He who admires not, to the stars is blind !” 


We must now close our brief notice of the celestial patron of our Magazine, whose 
kind influences we shall doubtless experience, and be kept from the effects of the terri- 
ble storms which attend his rising—in March, reader, remember—at least so say the 
old Latin poets, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, who all speak of these storms. AZneas says: 


“ Tell him, that charged with deluges of rain, 
Orion rages on the wintry main.” 
We shall be ambitious to deserve the bright name we have assumed, and with this as- 
surance, gentle reader, we commend us to thy favor. 


Marcu.—This month is the first of the astronomical year, and since we have chosen 
a name for our Magazine from the Heavens, we deem the First of March its appropriate 
birth-day, and we hope it will witness “ many prosperous returns of the season.” 

The month of March, so named by the ancients from Mars, is characterised by its 
fierce and boisterous winds, and has been called the “lionof months.” If it has not the 
charm of pleasant weather to recommend it to our regards, it certainly has stronger 
claims to them as the honored month which has given birth to more illustrious men 
than any other of the year—among whom are préeminent in every land—“ the starry 
Ga.i.E0,” whose researches and discoveries in the noble science of the stars are scarcely 
rivalled by those of any modern astronomer ; Micnet AnceLo Buowanort,’ the ‘ Atlas 
of modern Art;’ Torquato Tasso, the melancholy, yet divine Poet of Italy; three 
names—glorious stars of Science, Art and Song! 

Let us hope, that the rising of our Constellation, in a month so gemmed with names 
of glory, is but a true augury of its waxing and long-continuing brightness. 

To this brief notice of Orion’s birth-time, we subjoin two sonnets, characteristic of the 
month, designing to continue the plan in our subsequent issues. 


MARCH SONNETS. 


Hatt to thee, Marcu! though with small grace thou comest, 
Rude blusterer! Not a whit of care thou hast, 
Whose cheek thou kissest with thy saucy blast, 
While with sang froid where’er thou wilt thou hummest, 
Stemming the school-boy with half-truant cloak, 
Who vainly struggles to pursue his track, 
And fain, at length, to turn on thee his back, 
Takes grateful shelter leeward of an oak ; 
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Or sweeping th’ old forest-aisles, till the sky : 
Is choked with leaves, for dust, which whirl and fly, 
Like swallows on asummer eve. Aud ah! 
If cans’t but find a poet’s door ajar— 
Whew ! how thou rushest in with knowing wink, 
And scatterest his papers, pens and ink. 


Nor these are all thy pranks. Full well thou knowest, 
Bold elf, the line where thrifty housewife hangs 
Her snow-white linen, fast with wooden fangs, 
And thither straightway with a shout thou goest, 
Filling with empty wind the shirt or gown, 
And swelling out the sheet like flying sail— 
And if perchance a single peg doth fail, 
Thou clappest hands to see it draggling down. 
Out comes the housewife to repair her loss, 
Fuming with rage; but thou a copper’s toss 
Dost care not, and the scolding dame’s lip kissest, 
In which thing, saucy March, I think thou missest 
It; but when next a pretty lass thou greetest, 
1 make no doubt thou think’st her lips the sweetest. 


Our Intvsrrations.—If our embellishments are not as numerous as those of some 
magazines of the day, they are at least vastly superior, and indeed in this department 
of Orion we may challenge competition with any American or European work 
whatever. 

The original sketches, and the drawings of our illustrations, are made exclusively by 
our brother, Mr. T. Appison Ricuaaps, and the engraving is entrusted to the immediate 
care of Jymes Smiiue, Esq., without question the best landscape engraver in the 
United States. Our plate—every plate we publish—for sketching, drawing and engra- 
ving alone, costs us THREE HUNDRED poLtars! Original plates have to be executed by 
master workmen; copies from English engravings are done, in nine cases out of ten, by 
journeymen or apprentices, at one third the expense of originals. We say this in order 
that our readers may know the difference in the cost of an original landscape engraving 
and a copy from an English fancy plate, or often an English plate itself at second 
hand. 

Our brother is permanently connected with the work as artist, and we are happy to 
add, as a contributor. He will travel from Virginia to Louisiana to make drawings of 
such scenery as may be worthy of delineation. These will appear in the Orion, and 
the moment our subscription list will allow it, we will furnish one splendid original 
southern landscape every number; we hope todo soin ournext volume. We are very 
confident that no magazine in the country can do more than this, and do it well; at all 
events we have no ambition todo more. We will add, however, that we are contem- 
plating the early publication of some historical and humorous tales, with exquisite 
illustrative designs and etchings. Extension and improvement in the literary depart- 
ment we will make, ad infinitum, in proportion to our means. But we forbear any 
positive promises just now. Our friends shall see—what they shall see. 


Tue Toorn-acue.—Dear Reader! are you enjoying—we beg pardon—suffering the 
tooth-ache ? Ifyou are not, we tell you frankly, this article is not written for your 
perusal ; and we particularly request you to pass it over. It will not awaken your 
sympathy, but rather excite your risibles, and we do not write to belaughed at. To the 
victims of tooth-ache exclusively we dedicate our “remarks,” and if they serve to blunt 
a single pang of their malady, we shall feel ourself—provided a knowledge of the case 
comes to our ears—fully compensated for the pains we have taken! 
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Well, then, suffering reader, imagine us sitting by a pretty comfortable fire—at the 


hour when the curtains of night and the window-curtains are let down—imagine us, 
we say, occupying two chairs—one in the usual fashion, and the other with our pedes- 
tals carefully enveloped in thick flannel, and directed toward the fire aforesaid. Our 
head presents, we fancy, a rather picturesque—grotesque, we mean—eflect, slightly 
inclined, and tied up in a clean white cambric, between the snowy folds of which and 
our right cheek—we feel definitive this evening—is a wadding of cotton, recently satu- 
rated in hot vinegar! Before us, on the table, are a bottle of “‘ Number 6!’—a bundle 
of cotton, and an empty kredsote vial, the characteristic odor of which, blent with 
those of No. 6 and hot vinegar, exhales a peculiar aroma. 

Strange! is it not? that any one should suffer the tooth-ache for hours and days— 
and nights too— when so simple a remedy as the “forceps” would remove the pain, 
with the cause thereof. And yet, reader, you and ourself are living proof that such 
strange things do happen. For our own part, we havea fondness, instinctive and 
cherished, for every bone of our body; and we are very loth to part with one of then— 
even though it be “a little one;” and then, moreover, the operation itself is absolutely 
formidable. The glittering lancet, seeking to bury its keen edge in the shrinking gum— 
the cold steel, with its lever-jaws, waiting to clutch the imbedded ivory—and the equivo- 
cal, half malicious, half benevolent look of the doctor, as he proceeds coolly to his 
work, as if he were about to draw a nail out of a post!—all these things have, tous, a 
terror which makes us exercise a large degree of Job’s virtue with the offending tooth, 
rather than submit it to the “tender mercies” aforementioned. 

Having at this time, by means of the appliances at first described, succeeded in sooth- 
ing our troublesome member into a state half quiet, half unrest, we are seated to write 
an article for Maca, of which the foregoing is the preface. 

The Tooth-ache! How appropriately did the “ poet of human nature” term it— 


“ The hell o’ all diseases !” 


or, to adopt the amplification of a modern poet : 


“ Well did the Bard of Avon call 
Thee ‘hell of dire diseases all,’ 
Which e’er did mortal man befall— 

Fell tooth-ache !” 


It is, indeed, the quintessence of suffering—the sharpened point of misery’s dart—the 
very poetry of pain! What an infinite variety of shades mark its character! What 
unnumbered degrees its intensity! The sharp, quick, lightning-like pang, which makes 
the tooth to throb like the pulse ofa frightened child, and shakes the frame of the victim 
with every pulsation. The dull, leaden sensation, which mocks the sufferer by its 
dreadful monotony,:and makes him fain to crush the aching cause, that he may expe- 
rience the strange rélief of quickened pain! And then the thousand intermediate degyees 
of wo, which belong only to this affliction, making the poor sufferer groan and toss, 
and driving him almost to the verge of madness. Is it wonderful that SHaxsrears, 


who saw and knew eVery thing which man could do or suffer, makes one of his cha- 
racters exclaim : 


“T never yet did see'the man 
Could bear the tooth-ache patiently !” 


We would not, for the world, see such a being. We should set him down as the prince 
of stoics!—a thing unfeeling—a creature not to be regarded as a man—a human 
anomaly—a lusus nature, worthy the study of some learned “ Society for the Investi- 
gation of Physical Phenomena.” We would not trust such an one to carry a reprieve 
to an innocent man upon the scaffold ! 
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Whilst we are in the writing mood, and apropos of the distracting effects of tooth- 
ache, we will record an incident which actually occurred in a county adjoining the 
one in which we now write, and concerning which our informant could say, with more 
truth than pleasure, 


“Quorum magna pars fui.” 


Aa excellent friend of ours, who was engaged in the pedagogic art in what is called 
among us “an old field school” —a term which, for the benefit of northern readers, we 
explain to mean, a district or neighborhood school—the house being ordinarily a log- 
cabin, located on worn-out land, amid an indigenous growth of young pines. Well, 
over such an institution presided, as we have said, our valued friend J——, and not more 
than a mile distant, he ‘“‘ boarded” with the principal patron of his school, the owner of 
an extensive and well appointed plantation. On a certain night, the tooth-ache, which 
J—— had borne with a show of patience for three or four days, became so fearfully 
acute and violent, refusing to yield to any application, that he could endure it no 
longer. 

Frantic almost with the agony he suffered, he sent a servant for the blacksmith of 
the plantation—a stout specimen of the negro race—who quickly answered the sum- 
mons. 

‘Boy! have you got any instrument for pulling teeth among your tools ?” 

“No, massa John! I’se got nothin’ but the tongs I uses for drawin’ nails out of 
hosses’ shoes.”’ 

“Well! go right straight to the shop, and bring the stoutest pair of tongs you have; 
go quick !” 

The servant, grinning with wonder, retired to execute the strange mission, and mean- 
while our hero—for who will question that he was a hero, of the first water 7—called 
his compagnon de chambre, a young artist, and his worthy host, to witness, and aid, 
if necessary, the operation. 

The smith reappeared with a stout pair of iron tongs, the end of which seemed a 
mouthful of itself. J—— was desperate with pain, and, spite of remonstrance, insisted 
on having smithy try his skill, a la dentiste, upon the offending tooth—an enormous 
molar! He then sat upon the floor of the piazza, and making the sable operator kneel 
before him, braced his feet against his knees, directing his friend, Mr. Easel, to kneel 
upon his shoulders with all his weight. The host stood by to encourage the parties 
with his voice. The tongs were adjusted, and the knight of the forge gave a desperate 
pull, and lo! his delicate instrument slipped, and he described a backward curve to the 
floor! The poor fellow was frightened at his ugly and unusual task, but he was urged 
to “try again;” and once more the iron grasped the refractory masticator. And now 
followed a scene which defies description, and to which the pencil of Cruikshank alone 
could do justice. 


There sat the sufferer, and perched on his shoulders was the artist,—and at a given 
signal the tug of war commenced. 

“Pull it out! pull it out, boy! pull it out, I say, or I'll whip you! pull, boy, pull! 
shouted the host, with violent energy. He pulled, and succeeded in gradually drawing— 
not the tooth only, reader, but the patient from his half-recumbent position on the floor, 
with his aid upon his shoulders, and dragged them both some dozen feet along the 
piazza,—but still no tooth made its appearance. Our hero at length, fearing lest his 
jaw should be broken, shook off his shoulder-load, and, unable to speak with his mouth 
full of iron, signed to the persevering dentist to relax his hold,— which he immediately 
did, exclaiming, with a half rueful, half quizzical shake of his woolly locks: 

‘TI can pull off a hos’-shoe, Mass’ John, but I can’t pull your tooth !” 

“Go t quick, replied J——, and fling a saddle on the first ‘creature’ you can find, 
and bring him here!” 

He went, and in five minutes, or less, redppeared with a mule equipped for flight. 
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J—— rode ona gallop to the town—six miles distant— and there, under the hands of a 
regular dentist, sacrificed his tooth, at the expense of a partial fracture of his jaw, and 
five weeks’ consequent suffering. 

If the reader could have heard the incident, as told by the actor, or rather the patient, 
he would have laughed away the tooth-ache under which he is supposed to be suffering. 
We only regret that it is—as we must confess—half spoiled in our recital. 


InreRNATIONAL Copy-ricHt Law.—Much has been said and written of late on this 
topic, we deem it of sufficient interest and importance to contribute our humble effort to 
“keep it before the people,” hoping that their attention will yet be aroused to its desira- 
bleness. The present system of reprinting English books in America, and American 
books in England, without the consent of their authors—and what is worse, without 
any pecuniary advantage to them—must, we think, be regarded by the intelligent, reflect- 
ing mind as a grievous wrong, and one which demands immediate redress. Until of 
late years, it was an extraordinary occurrence when an American book was reprinted 
in England, and the sneering question of the British reviewer—“ Who reads an Ameri- 
can book ?”’—had a point, when uttered, which has since been blunted, until itis now a 
thing to laugh at; for thousands on both sides the Atlantic read with delight, the pro- 
ductions of American genius; and the English press is employed in ministering to that 
delight. The new world not only exports the rich products of her soil, but the wealth 
of mind; and if her exportations of literature are less extensive than her imports, it is 
nota cause for wonder when we consider her extreme youth, and the absorbing cha- 
racter of her agricultural and commercial pursuits. The time will come—we are not 
prophet enough to predict how soon—when American books will be as numerous and 
valuable abroad, as English books are with us at present, and every lover of literature 
will hail with pleasure every step in its approximation. 

“But what has this to do,” says the reader, “ on the subject of an International Copy- 
right Law?’ We answer, “ much, every way.” In the first place, the non-existence of 
such a law is the greatest obstacle which now exists, to the growth and elevation of our 
own literature. While the brilliant efforts of European genius and taste are reprinted 
and disseminated throughout the land, in every possible shape, from the illustrated oc- 
tavo to the “‘ mammoth weekly,” at a price scarcely exceeding the cost of materials, the 
productions of home authors—unless of very high reputation—are published either at 
private expense, or in some cheap style, to avoid risk to the publisher; and the conse- 
quence is, that being inferior in dress, and even then higher in price, than the popular re- 
prints, they meet a very limited sale, the poor author is disappointed and discouraged, 
and the publisher becomes timid in purchasing and issuing native works—although really 
of great merit. It is true, much is said, by every one, of the duty of sustaining home lite- 
rature, if we wish to see it improved; but there are few who, in this respect, practice 
what they teach. 

If then the English author could copy-right his work in this country, our own writers 
would have a fairer field for exertion, and increased remuneration for their labors. 

But apart from this interested view of the case, we consider such a law a matter of 
sheer justice to those authors, whose works are sufficiently valuable to secure their re- 
print in either country. At present the balance of profit arising to the readers of reprints 
lies greatly in our favor, because of the greater demand for English works; and it may 
appear to the majority, without reflection, an act of folly to increase the price of foreign 
literature, simply to raise the value of our own. But it should be considered that English 
authors, whose books are reprinted here, are not a whit the better off for it, saving in 
fame, and that is “empty stuff” to live on, about as fattening, we fancy, as the “ east 
wind,” which Job tells us “ the asses snuffed up.” These authors toil day and night, and 
expend their very life-blood perhaps, in the production of those popular works which fly 
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over the length and breadth of this wide country, in sixpenny sheets and pamphlets, 
while all the profit the authors and rightful owners receive is the price of the English 
copy-right, oftentimes a bare compensation for the time and labor expended, estimated 
as we would estimate the value of time and labor to a common artisan, forgetting that 
the fires of intellect while they burn, consume. These remarks will apply, with equal 
force, to our own authors—the few whose books are eagerly sought after in England. 
That we asa people are the most benefitted by this piratical system of reprint, is there- 
fore no sufficient argument why we should not contend for that, which is evidently a 
principle of right. We remember to have read in our esteemed contemporary, the 
Knickerbocker, some humorous stanzas from the pen of ‘ Straws’ of the ‘Picayune,’ on 
this same topic, which we thought were capital. He says, in a strain of irony of 
course : 
“ Seventeen millions of us! Tax 
Their intellectual feed ? 
To fat the few of us who write— 
Stint the vast all who read ? 
What is a ‘ native lit’rature !’ 
We read—and books is books ; 


Heaven sends the meat, let England or 
The devil send the cooks!” 


The common doctrine, and it is sanctioned by “holy writ”—that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” is applicable to authors. The amiable “ Boz” should share in the 
profits of his admirable works abroad as well as at home; and, on the other hand, 
Stephens, the prince of modern travellers, should be compensated for his delightful 
volumes by his English as well as by his American readers. We dismiss this theme, 
hoping that something will be scon done as well as said concerning it. 


Dum vivimus, vivamus. - While we would seriously oppose this sentiment in its epi- 
curean latitude, we cannot help thinking that it may be so construed, as to administer 
a merited rebuke to habits prevalent amongst us, and to form a wise and politic rule of 
life. None but the sensualist and the fool would contend that the only object and end 
of life is the gratification of the appetites and propensities of our nature. The rational 
and intelligent man acknowledges that it has an end as high as heaven, and as vast as 
eternity. It is not, however, the end of life, but rather its mode, that we are now con- 
templating. We discover both wisdom and truth in the sentiment quoted above— 
‘¢ While we live, let us live.” There are thousands of our fellow beings who are blest by 
a kind Providence, with houses and land, and gold, and yet have no enjoyment in life; 
in other words, do not live. They drag out a laborious and wearisome existence, toiling 
for the accumulation of glittering dust, adding field to field, and house to house, while 
the “El Dorado” of their wishes and expectations is ever far in the advance of them. 

We will say nothing now of this eager desire for wealth in itself, but simply consider 
its influence upon the character of its votary, and upon the happiness of those dependant 
upon him. Engrossed by this passion for gain, he cannot enjoy life in any of its rela- 
tions social, intellectual, or religious. True, he promises himself that when he has 
attained a certain elevation, he will be content, and then enjoy life, for he freely admits 
that it is not now a source of enjoyment. He cannot indulge himself or his family with 
any thing beyond bare necessaries, for he wishes to invest every dollar in some scheme 
to double or treble it. He will live, year after year, in a house or cabin, whose external 
appearance betokens almost squalid poverty! its windows, if it has any, broken and 
patched with paper, or stuffed with a worn-out beaver, a greasy straw hat, or many 
colored rags. The mud-plastered chimney is dilapidated, and threatens to desert the 
scarce perpendicular it once assumed. The inside is furnished to match its exterior. 
The rude stone-hearth is unsocial and cheerless. No books are found upon the table or 
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shelves, saving perhaps a spelling book and some old almanacs. The only periodical 
it contains, is the witless political journal of the neighboring town. The inmates are 
not out of keeping with the house. The children are often unwashed and ragged, and 
the very animals around the premises appear forlorn, as if from sympathy. This is not 
a caricature, but a picture of the dwellings of many in the South, who have hundreds of 
acres in cultivation, and who are considered thrifty planters. We have often been 
astonished to find men of wealth, not in prospective, but in possession, living ina style, 
except their table, which we are sure the humblest cottager in England, if he were an 
industrious man, would blush to imitate. Now we condemn utterly the spirit which 
prompts a man to pass long years in discomfort, with the expectation—how seldom 
realized—of ending his days in the midst of refinement and luxury. Far better is it, 
far more rational, and consistent with his social character, that he should gather around 
him, from day to day, the comforts and the innocent luxuries of life; that he should 
spend generously, rather than hoard his gold, for old age, which cometh not, or for those 
who at his death will lavish it in excess and dissipation. We cannot conceive of a more 
wretched policy than that which keeps the young from school, or from books, to savea 
few paltry dollars to be expended merely for increase. We would say to him who is 
denying himself the comforts of life, to the end that he may become rich—Live while 
you live! Enjoy the blessings an indulgent Providence has strewn in your path. Eat 
the bread of cheerfulness and not of avarice. Give to your necessitous neighbor, or to 
suffering humanity, of the bounty which you possess, for such giving ‘impoverisheth 
not.’ Educate well your sons and your daughters. Make your house a model of neat- 
ness, and comfort, and taste. Yield not to unsweetened toil the best years of your life, 
till the future has no power to charm and satisfy you. Be liberal in honesty. Be ge- 
nerous in frugality. Be happy withthe means of happiness around you. Inshort, adopt 
with us the motto, in its nobler sense—Dum vivimus, vivamus! 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Unper this head, in our ‘ Department,” we shall notice improvements and discove- 
ries in the Arts and Sciences, deeming such things quite as important as new books; 
and, indeed, we attach far more importance to the development of a new principle in 
Science, and its application to the Arts, than we do to two-thirds of the volumes with 
which the press teems, till we are sometimes half disposed to exclaim—O! jam satis! 

Tue Dacverreotyre.—Improvements in this wonderful instrument, and in the pro- 
cess of photography, are still made in rapid succession, especially by M. Daguerre in 
Paris, who devotes his whole attention to experiments. We have studied the operation 
of this instrument with great care and interest, and, in a number of our former work, 
gave a detailed account of the process. The Parisian papers give a brief statement ofa 
very recent modification of the process, by which M. Daguerre obtains instantaneous 
images of moving objects. The rationale is not yet made public, except that it con- 
sists in subjecting the prepared plates to successive electric sparks, instead of a con- 
tinued flow of the fluid, as heretofore the practice with M. Daguerre. In September 
last the entire body of Guards, in the Court of the Tuilleries, were Daguerreotyped by 
the immediate process, by one of their officers. They were standing in detachments, 
leaning on their muskets. The representation is spoken of as perfect, and of course it 
attracted great attention. Wecan but wonder at the rapid strides of this new art of 
photography, and are prepared for a speedy announcement that its distinguished dis- 
coverer—or inventor, we may say—has succeeded in fixing the proper colors of objects, 
as easily as he does the forms. This is now the great desideratum in the ‘art, and if 
obtained would stamp it the most valuable process known in the Fine Arts. 
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Screytiric AssocraTions.—These are such raree aves in our latitude, that the exis- 
tence ofa single one is worthy of record. We regret most sincerely that it isso; for 
when there is so much leisure among the people of the South, of both sexes and all ages, 
we think a portion of it might be profitably devoted to the practical study of Nature, in 
some of her ten thousand delightful features. The society of which we are about to 
speak, is a rebuke to the young men of the South for their negligence and indifference 
in these matters. 

There is a small society of young ladies in a neighboring city, under the unique title 
of the “Caroline Herschel Association,” which has recently purchased, at an expense 
of more than five hundred dollars—the proceeds of their own industry and taste—a very 
fine Achromatic Telescope—one of Dolland’s, if we mistake not—elegantly mounted, 
and probably the finest refracting instrument this side of the Savannah, if not of the 
Potomac. This purchase reflects great credit on the young ladies and their instruc- 
tress—for they are or have been all members of a select school—who have accom- 
plished it,—and is, as we have said, a rebuke to the young men who neglect such valua- 
ble means of intellectual improvement. We recommend to our fair friends of the “ Her- 
schel” to extend their efforts, and establish a Hall of Natural Science. They have the 
right spiritfor it,—and if they will move, perhaps—nay, we doubt not—their fathers and 
brothers will then take hold and assist. Wedo earnestly hope that, not only in that 
city, but in every city and town and village of the South, the friends of sound, useful 
knowledge will direct their attention to the formation of Lyceums, Literary and Scien- 
tific Clubs or Associations, and thus open wide and effectually the flood-gates of know- 
ledge upon the land. The intellectual superiority of New-England, and the North 
generally to the South, may be traced to the existence of such societies in every village 
and town of the former. We hope the subject will secure the attention of the public. 
We shall have more to say upon another occasion. To conclude—Long life and pros- 
perity to the Caroline Herschel Association of A. 


NOTICES OF PERIODICALS. 


Tse American Ectectic.—This is a very valuable work, but little known, we 
presume, to our readers. It is a thick octavo of 200 pages, published every other month, 
and edited by Doctor Peters and Mr. Treat, the gentlemen who have so long and 
judiciously conducted the American Biblical Repository. Its name is indicative of its 
character, except that its selections are not confined to American Literature. Indeed, 
its field is the world.” It contains valuable articles on the condition and prospects, 
physical, civil, intellectual and moral, of various countries, either translated from able 
papers in their respective literary organs, or the researches of distinguished travellers. 
It embraces, moreover, able and extended reviews of European works, a Review of Re- 
viewers, numerous Bibliographical Notices of England, Germany, France, Italy, etc., 
and Notes of Discoveries in Art and Science. Among the prominent articles of the 
last number, now on our table, we notice particularly a paper on “ Men and Things 
in China,” from the Chinese Repository—and others on ‘The Women of Italy,” the 
“‘ Gypsies of Spain’—and a long German article (translated) on “ Nationality and Cos- 
mopolitism.” 

The work is admirably designed to give the general reader a knowledge of the con- 
dition and literature of the world, and as an unique and valuable vehicle of such intel- 
ligence, demands and deserves the patronage of the student and the man of taste. We 
shall take occasion to notice more particularly its claims and contents in a future 
number. 

It is published in New-York, at $4 (ifin advance), or $5 at the end of the year. Snb- 
scriptions will be forwarded by the Publisher of Orion, at Penfield. 
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Tas Knickersocker.—Our old and very esteemed contemporary mainta ins its posi- 
tion at the head of American periodicals. In raciness, variety, as well as in elegance 
of mechanical execution, it is unsurpassed— we had almost said unsurpassable,—but we 
dare not go so far in this age of wonders! We particularly admire the industry and 
taste of its able editor, Lewis Gaylord Clark, Esq., as exhibited in his ample and richly 
laden “Table.” We are always glad when the mail brings our old friend ‘ Diedrich,” 
fora companion. His visit is looked for with interest by all our household. The gar- 
rulous, sociable, learned old gentleman is a favorite, and has the warmest place by our 
fireside in winter, and the coolest corner on our latticed and vine-clad porch in sultry 
summer. ‘ May his shadow never be less!” 


OUR SOUTHERN CONTEMPORARIES. 


Enreeine as we do upon the same broad field of literary effort with our contempora- 
ries in Georgia, we may be allowed to express our sympathy with them in their struggles 
to secure and maintain an independent existence. We know how hard itis to establish 
a popular and permanent magazine; we have regarded with deep interest the experiment 
of the Mirror, the Magnolia, and more recently of the Family Companion, and we 
have urged upon our friends the duty of supporting them, and aiding their projectors in 
the accomplishment of their common noble aim—the advancement of literature in the 
South—we will not say southern literature, for we have a decided distaste for such local 
expressions, as if literature were of different characters in the South and the North. It 
is the same every where except in degree and tone, and its advancement, its elevation 
in the South, is the proper object of our desires and efforts. 

Called as we are by circumstances, and especially by the public voice—the voice of 
our readers we mean—into the same arena with the works already mentioned, we would 
assure their conductors of our continued sympathy, and our very warmest wishes for 
their complete success. We hope that we do not desire to engross or monopolize the 
public favor—indeed we shall prove that we are not thus selfish. We wish to labor with 
them, and would be one of a fraternity toiling in a worthy cause, and regarding only the 
great object of our toil. The “ Magnolia” may bloom in beauty never so rare and 
attractive—we will admire and applaud. The ‘‘ Companion” may be taken to the fire- 
side of every family in the “ region round about,” as a favored guest—we will greet it 
wherever we may, and shake hands warmly. The “ Mirror” may be upon the toilet 
of every fair reader, and in the parlor of every well-furnished house in Georgia and its 
great vicinity, and we shall never say aught against its brightness; and what is more, 
shall not be unwilling to see ourself reflected in it occasionally. To them, one and all, 
we most cordially extend the right hand of fellowship, and beg to be esteemed a true, if 
humble, co-laborer. These remarks are made in the spirit they seem to exhibit, and 
having thus declared ourself at peace with all the world, we shall endeavor to continue 
so, at any sacrifice, but a sacrifice of principle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 
Ballads and other Poems. By Henny W. Lonerettow. 1 volume. Boston. 


The poetry of Professor Loncrettow is, without doubt, among the choicest of Ame- 
rican poetry, and his ten thousand admirers will greet this volume with delight. It 
contains, among many other fine poems, the Wreck of the Hesperus, The Village 
Blacksmith—a poem, by the way, of much beauty and excellent point—The Skeleton 
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in Armor, etc. The longest poem of the volume is “The Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” translated from the Swedish. It is admirably done, though we admire it less than 
some of the originals of the author. We have not room for extracts, or we would give 
our readers a few specimens of the beauties of the volume. The readers of ‘ Hype- 
rion” will be eager to obtain the present volume. 


The Parted Family, and other Poems. By Mrs. M.H. B. Dana. 1 volume. New- 
York: Dayton and Saxton. 


Mrs. Dawa is well known, especially to many of our readers, as the author of the 
‘** Southern Harp”—a volume combining the utile cum dulce—and by frequent contri- 
butions to the “ Mirror.” The present volume evidences the industry and fluency of 
the author’s muse, and the contents generally do credit to her intellect, as they do pre- 
eminently to her heart; though perhaps Mrs. Dana is falling into a common error 
with those who attain a certain degree of public favor—we mean that of writing too 
much. Gems are valued in exact proportion to the polish they have received, and a 
diamond of the first water, unless submitted to the care and labor of the lapidary, 
would be unheeded and unvalued by the common eye. It is even so with gems of 
thought. If they are not highly polished, and well set, they possess comparatively few 
charms for the public ear and the public mind. We trust the amiable and gifted author 
of this volume will build her hope of reputation, not on the quantity of her verse, but 
onits quality, and direct her efforts accordingly. 

The “ Northern Harp,” by the same author, and similar to the ‘‘ Southern Harp,” 
has also been published, and is quite equal in interest to its predecessor. We wish Mrs. 
Dana abundant success in her literary labors, and commend the volumes most cordially 
to public favor. 


Monraty Cuat with Reapers AND CorresponpENTs.—We tender our heartfelt 
acknowledgments to those who appear as the stars of our Constellation, and cannot 
but express our earnest wish that they will prove to be fired stars, shining brightly con- 
spicuous among the host, which we doubt not will yet be revealed by the telescope of 
Time! They are all most welcome to a ‘‘local habitation and a name” within the 
boundaries of “‘ Orion.” . . . To our much esteemed and valued correspondent 
R. M. C., we feel under more chan common obligation for the warm interest he has 
evinced in our enterprise. We acknowledge a prose article from his graceful pen which 
is among the many good things tocome. . . . . . Wepresentin this number an 
elegant translation from Duranti Alighieri, or Dante, by Hon. R. H. Witpe. It is one® 
of a collection of Italian Lyrics translated by Mr. Witpe during his residence in Italy. 
The poems are accompanied by nutes and brief biographical sketches of their respective 
authors. We hope to present many further specimens from the translator’s MSS., 
which are quite extensive, and would doubtless make a popular volume, if given to the 
public. We designed to have reviewed in this number Mr. Wipe’s new work on the 
“ Love, Madness and Imprisonment of Tasso,” recently published. It will claim our 
attention next month. . . . . . Wehavesome rich and racy articles in readiness 
for future numbers, and shall spread a rare table in this hitherto comparatively desert 
land of literature. . . . . . Our thanks to C. B. W. for her beautiful contribution. 
It came too late for this number. More of the touching ‘‘ Reminiscences” will be very 
welcome. . . . . ~ Our limits are already overpassed, and our excellent printer 
cannot crowd the lines in type as we are doing with the pen. 





